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Books That Help in Business 


These books have been selected among hinatihete of others : 
and listed here because they are the most.practical on the sub- 
jects they cover. They give the actual practice of business. They 


are books of facts, written by business men. 


Whatever they 


teach is taught from the ground up. The style is clear and easy 
to understand. 


Business Education 


Men Who Are Making America, by B. C. Forbes. 
6x9 inches; cloth cover; price $3.00. Postpaid. 
(Sent on approval.) 


This book contains intimate studies of fifty of the most promi- 
nent men in the world of Banking and Commerce in America , from 
actual interviews wi 


3 w. 
§ . ee H. Nichols, John D. Rockefeller, Jacob H. 
Schiff, Charles H. Schwab, James Speyer, A. Vanderlip, 


Finance, Business and the Business of Life, by 
B. C. Forbes. 339 pages; cloth; 6x9 inches; 
price $1.50. Postpaid, (Sent on approval.) 


Made of studies of contemporary men and events. It tells 
about suceebs kind in business, in Seen, Seine and 
success 


tentment and ha 
ong Be : aaten ine call to action, full of thought, vim and energy. 
Here some of the chapters: You Have to Stand on Your Own 
Feet Enthusiasm, the Basis of Succeses—Brains, Not Birth, Count— 
Who Gets the Big Plums?—Priceless That ae Gonnes 
Buy—A ay in Wall Street—Has the 
Chance?—It Can’t Be Done—When You Hove the Bluee— Stuff Big 
Bankers Are Made Of—Labor Is Wealth—What a Dollar Does— 
Can an Honest Man Stay in Business?—To Be Happy—The Elixir 
of Life—The Under Dog—Success on $25.00 a Week—etc., etc. 


How to Get Ahead, by Albert W. Atwood. 277 
pages; price $1.25. Postage extra. 


Gives workable methods of saving and investing. Shows how to 
spend m ee: aed to save it intelligently and invest it 
wisely. “Some of the Personal Finance— Finance— 
Saving on Small W: to Business Making Money 
Work—Your Partner Is a Bank Accoun' Best Insurance 

ce) a Home—Various In a Their Advan- 

and me, Especially for Small Investor— 
How to Avoid Loss. The last chapter, full of nedon'ts” for the saver 
and the investor, is on. 


The Art of Extempore Speaking, by Abbe Bau- 
tain. 234 pages; cloth; 5%x9%; price $1.50. 
Postage 10 cents extra. 


Save tow, Gates on meet stilts express ourselves in 
public and gives the methods and rules for the student to follow. 
oe anes Se tes fet <n te subject. Mr. Bautain was 

extemporaneous speakers of modern times 

in France. it wi will hg Tend most valuable for people who are anxious 
to learn to speak in public. It tells how to acquire a large vocabu- 
lary, get ideas, cultivate the voice, analyze, utter, carry the body, 
choose a subject, begin a speech, develop, bring 


prepare a plan, 

the climax, etc., etc. 

The Book of Thrift, by T. D. MacGregor. Cloth; 
$1.00 net. By mail $1.12, 


All the wisdom of genuine thrift is packed within the cover of this 
350-page volume. It tells how and why to save and what to do with 
the sa Contains 20 ——, = many helpful tee from 
the lips of 168 successful men ge and clime, 


of success + E4 
= compound interest tables, practical hints for saving in 
‘factory and the farm. 
If I Were Twenty-one, by William Maxwell. Price 
$1.25. Postage extra. 


A human volume, directed parti pestieutosty to the youths of Ametien, 
and written by @ man who has bad e good deal of experience in 
getting jobs and also in comm tn thelr Jobe. Some of the 
our Place ry Life—Self-Esteem—Self-Confi- 


Figures Lie?!— 


Stories of Achievement. 6 volumes; cloth cover; 
each volume 6%x4%; 200 pages. The entire set 
$3.00. Postpaid. 


‘These books contain the history of mankind’s great leaders { 
science, art, politics, business, etc., with their life, accomplishments, 


Instructions in Regard to Remittance When 
Ordering Books. 
When a book is- marked “Postpaid,” this means that no extra charge will 


be made for mailing or shipping. 


When ordering books marked “Postage Extra,” the buyer should add to his 
remittance an additional amount to cover carrying charges from New York 


City. 


Mailing rates on books vary according to the postal zone and for this reason 
As a rule an additional remittance of 10% 


cannot be specified in advance. 
will cover mailing charges. 


When sending remittance kindly use check or money order. 
Be sure and give us your exact and plainly written name with initials 


as well as street address, city and State. 


methods, principles and advice; Darwin, Edison, Stanley, Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie, Mansfield, Jefferson, Franklin, Lincoln, Grant, 
Dickens, Rousseau, etc., with suggestions and inspirations for other 
men towards success, effici ° imp: study, reading and 
education. 


1,600 Business Books. 


Postage extra. a 
A very complete catalog of books on business subjects now 
and enlarged to include * 2,100 titles. It is a list of practically all 
the important ‘Dooks published on the following subjects: Account- 
ing—Administrati Corporations—Insurance— 
Mining — Municipal Fear Postnane p—Prin 
Estate—Retail Trade—Wholesale Trade—Advertising—Newspapers— 
Credit—Economics—Auditing—Salesmanship—Investments—etc., _ etc. 
Also directories, periodicals and year books on same subjects. Pub- 
lishers and price of the book are usually mentioned. 


Business Practice 


Business Practice Up to Date, or How to Be a 
Private Secretary, by Sherwin Cody. Cloth; 
$1.00. Postpaid. 

Explains in a condensed form the om of the modern secretary, 
such as getting out the day’s mail; business papers; shipping by 

mail, express, etc.; how to fill out fmt blanks, affidavits, ete. ;. 
filing; clips; follow-up letter system; a people; caaghauinn: 
sending telegrams; printing, type, press binding, paper, - 
reading, commercial geography of the Ualeed. ‘States, with map; prin- 
ciples of success in business; office salesmanship; loose-leaf and card 
system, etc., etc. 


Effective Business Letters, by Edward H.. Gard- 
ner. 420 pages; 5%x7%; cloth; $2.00. Postage 
extra. 


Gives examples of effective letters, shows how to write them in 
such a way that they will accomplish their purpose, whether it 
be to make a sale or to refuse credit without offending the cus- 
tomer, collect an account, etc. They are clear and definite instruc- 
tions; a real help in effective business and letter writing. 


Getting the Most Out of Business, by E. St. Elmo 
Lewis. 483 pages; 6x8%; cloth; price $2.50. 
Postage extra. 

Written by a keen student of men and methods, policies and results, 
success and failure. Specific problems are advertising, 
as of . discipline, per- 


selling organization, 
sonal efficiency in getting things done, etc, 


How to Do Business by Letter, by Sherwin Cody. 
Cloth; $1.00. Postpaid. 


A complete manual of how business is done today in modern busi- 
ness Offices, with details of correctness, style, usage, forms, punctua- 
tion and grammar. Contains 125 model letters of all kin 
how to talk in a letter; how to write to ladies; how to write pro- 
fessional letters; how to collect money; how to solicit business ; 
to write advertisements, etc., etc. It also contains a short course in 
English, pointing out the minimum essentials of of punctuation 
grammar. 


Collecting by Letter, by W. A. Shryer. Price $3.00. 

Postpaid. 

Covers every phase of the collection problem from , the sale of the 
goods to the recovery from the worst ‘‘dead bests. the 
chapters: Collection of Retail —_ by Mail~-Use of Threats in 
Forcing Collections—Collecting from Government Seen Cee 
ing Through Garnishments—The Cr Criminal Debto ankruptcy as a 
Defense—Practical Course in Money Getting “C a An 
entire collection of collecting letters, each one with a special a: 
through good will, pride, honesty, acquisitiveness, pov Mae ete, 
Altogether 400 pages with 65 chapters and 200 money-getting letters. 


Advertising and Selling 


Productive Advertising, by Herbert W. Hess. Buck- 
ram binding; 360 pages; 85 charts; price $2.50. 
Postage extra. 


This book studies in @ practical manner the various problems that 
—- the advertiser. 
e mi the amount to be appro- 
priated; the relative merits of various mediums; the principles of 
attention getting; impressing the memory; “reason why” copy, etc.; 
al the mechanical make-up of an ge 





235 pages; price $1.50. 








and ha U; 
of Illustrations—Trade Mark, the Advertising Agency—D dver- 
tl ig Crowd, Paychology—Advertising English—Facto Biupiay haver: 


Analytical Advertising, by W. R. Shryer. Price 


$3.00. Postage extra. 


Cumulative Advertising—How ~5* Keep Advertising Records—How to 
Handle a Woman’s Proposition—Relative Value of Small and Large 
Co. 


ipy—etc. 


The Art of Selling, by Arthur Frederick Sheldon. 
Cloth; price $1.25. Postage extra, 


An excellent book on salesmanship by one of America’s leading 
experts. It gives the general principles of selling, such as: Factors 
= a Sales pene meng mn—Analysis of a Sale—How to Become a Sales- 
an; of ——_ —. —— 
specialty ond | promotion; gives practical lessons retail merchandis- 
ing; Viewpoint—Salesman Versus Order tig 4 Harm of Nega- 
poe ee a Suggestions—Analyzing the 
—Answering Objections. For 0! 


— aring for a Journey ‘Knowledge of th 
-< truggling with Competition—Pointers. 


On specialty SS. Selecting the Right Article—Analyzing the 
Article—Thinking Out a —— Talk. Written salesmanship: A 
Selling Letter— i— Answering Inquiries—Letters of 


Semvetive English—. 
Complaints—Follow-Up Letters—-Collecting Accounts—etc. 
It is one of the most valuable and practical manuals on sales- 
manship ever written. 


Building Your Business by Mail, by William G. 
Clifford. Cloth; 448 pages; 5%x8; price $2.00. 


Postpaid. 

A compilation of the most conspicuously successful business-get- 
ting, business-holding and cost-cutting. ——- used by 361 con- 
cerns in twelve different lines—every basic line of 


business. 
the chapters are: Vital Pointers .~ Advertsing —rving Out s New 
Proposition—Holding Customers’ Trai Cost 
of Doing Business—How to Issue a House. Org: an—-Getting t the Utmost 
Out of a to Get and How to Handle Lists of Namee— 
Backing: Up Your Salesmen. 


The Typography of Advertisements That Pay, by 
Gilbert P. Farrar. Cloth; $2.25. Postage extra. 


Practical handbook of typographical display; type faces; lay-out; 
pictures - Ee engravings; borders; hand lettering; margin; emphasis; 


Finance and Investments 


Business Finance, by William H. Lough. 631 pages; 
cloth; price $3.00, Postage extra. 


Covers Fundamentals of Fi rganizing Busi- 
ness for Financing—How Different Stocks and Bonds Are Used— 


cal WM. +—f) 





Floating ity Issu: Con 

Using Bank and Trade ¢ Credit-—Handling Financial Insolvency and 
Reorganization. Full of well-chosen examples from the actual his- 
tory of large and small concerns. 


How Money Is Made in Security Investments, by 
Henry Hall. Price $2.50. Postage 20 cents extra. 


A practical textbook showing how money should be ay B 
securities so that the earnings whi has saved will 
course of years amount to s competence. 
the ions is that a good 


—81 
Markets with th Graphice—Turning Points in 

the Market—The Art of Manipulati 
— pulation—Short Glossary of Financial 


Sound Investing, by Paul Clay. 
$2.00. Postage extra. 


The Underlying Prgptivice of ~_ in Investmente—] 
tion and Analysis of Bonds and Stocks as Classes of ine Lame 


Flexible leather. 


Let Forbes Magazine help you 


in your selection of good and practical Business Books. 


This list is, of 


course, too brief to cover all the books that have been published on Business 


and Finance, as there are thousands of such books. 


If you do not find here the books you are looking for, write to the Book 


Department of Forbes Magazine. 
State clearly the line of study in which you are interested and the exact 


We will probably be able to help you, 


information you want. We will tell you in what book the information is 


contained and how it can be had. 
Do not hesitate to write us. This is part of the service that Forbes Maga- 
zine is anxious to render its readers. 


Order any of the books listed above from 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 
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¢ must produce more: a, 


SP eee 


On Washington’s 
Birthday I watched the 
New York City detachment of our new 
National Army swing down Fifth Avenue. There 
were ten thousand of them marching through the 
heavy, swirling snow. 


The even lines of olive drab figures, the bright, fresh young faces, the 
quivering flags came out more rugged and businesslike in the storm than 
they would have in the sunshine. The weather chipped in to show 
everybody that this was an army trained for a big and serious job. 


I wondered how many more would have to go. We may have to send 
all the young men and then call for the older men, just as France has done, 
and just as we did during the Civil War. None of us want that to happen. 


The only way to stop the outflow of soldiers is to beat the Kaiser and 
his horde of Huns. The only way to do that is to give our boys in the 
trenches so much of the munitions of war—of such excellent quality— 
that they will be as superior to the enemy as a workman with a turret 
lathe is to a workman with an old hand lathe. 


So let us think quickly of better ways to do our work. Scarcity of 
labor has made the American people a nation of inventors. For war 
alone we invented the torpedo, the wireless torpedo, the submarine, the 
ironclad, the repeating rifle, the machine gun, the revolver, the magazine 
pistol, the aeroplane, and the high-power cannon. 





’ eee es The war today demands that.we do more than we ever have done 
wan | SCOébefore. Let us all speed up, with the thought that we, too, are fighting 
SS Sees the enemy, even if we can’t see him. Let us hurry our work at our desks 

and benches, and thus keep millions of men out of the trenches. 


( Signed) 


President 


The National Cash Register Company 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 
a BY | 
gl 

Vol. II, No. 4 a ; FORTNIGHTLY 
Why is it that the annual reports.of corporations devote thing about how many of their workers became owners 
ninety-nine per cent. of their space to talking about of their own homes, how many of them were able to 
their earnings and only one per cent.—often less—to move from unhealthy to healthy surroundings, how 
talking about their workers? This question should many of them received advances in wages or salaries. 
cause capitalists to recast their think- Let the reports tell us, also, not only what was done to 

= ing. The old idea that the only concern increase earnings, but what was done to improve the 
— of a company or corporation was to working conditions within plants. If there be wide- 
CAPITALISTS ake money must be discarded with spread discontent among the workers, if the number 








other outgrown theories. The manage- 

ment of any large enterprise to-day 
involves almost as much attention to the question of 
workers as the question of dollars. 

Large-scale business has become a social as well as 
a financial science. 

Any board of directors which concerns itself wholly 
with profits and pays little or no attention to the con- 
ditions surrounding those who make these profits lays 
itself open to public condemnation. It is not in the 
public interest that any concern, no matter how large, 
should make its managers and its stockholders wealthy 
if thereby it makes discontented workers and citizens, 
if it breeds revolutionists, if it lowers the standards of 
family life, if it imposes poverty and hardship upon its 
men and their offspring. 

Annual reports discuss business turnover, but say 
nothing about the labor turnover. They may discuss 


‘ prices paid for materials and the prices obtained for prod- 


ucts; but they seldom or never say anything about the 
wages paid labor. Too many capitalists, too many direc- 
tors, too many presidents, have the notion that the stock- 
holders shouldn’t bother their heads how profits are 
made, so long as dividend checks come along regularly. 
But if profits are not made ethically, if they are made 
by treating workmen poorly, profits are apt not to last 
—and should not last. There is a higher interest than 
even that of stockholders or capitalists; that is, the 
public interest, the welfare of the State, the health of 
the nation’s citizenry. No corporation has a right to 
wax wealthy at the cost of the health of those forming 
the bulwark of the nation—its working men and women. 
This -fundamental truth too often has been ignored 
heretofore. Some progress—indeed, in many instances, 
remarkable progress—has been made, but much remains 
to be accomplished. 

Let annual reports from now on deal as fully with 
the social aspect as with the financial aspect of corpor- 
ate operations. Let these annual reports tell us not 
only how many new machines were set up or how many 


new branches were opened, but let them tell us some- 


of men and women leaving voluntarily has been large, 
let the annual report give the facts and describe what 
measures are being taken or are under consideration 
for the remedying of such: conditions. 

In short, let annual reports show that the manage- 
ment is as much concerned about its workers as it is 
about its earnings. This will in the end prove to be 
good business as well as good morals. 

* * * 


Our lawmakers must be scientifically careful not to make taxa- 
tion strangulation. The goose that lays the golden eggs must not 
be hurt. 

FF -a 

Here is a true story. One of the half-dozen most im- 
portant civilians who have been in the thick of govern- 
mental activities at Washington, the executive of one 
of the very largest concerns of its kind in the world, 

was recently approached by the chair- 
“CHILD'S man of his board with the suggestion 
PLAY that, now that the novelty of the Wash- 
COMPARED ington job had worn off, perhaps the 
WITH THIS” — executive would be ready to return to 

his regular duties. “Mr. ——————,” 
he replied, “there is nothing there big enough for me to 
do. Compared with what has to be done here, any 
private concern seems mere child’s play. Here we have 
to deal with billions. We place contracts ranging from 
eighty to a hundred every day. No, my place is right 
here. I feel I can do at least something for my coun- 
try.” His old superior immediately agreed. 

The magnitude of the operations now being con- 
ducted at Washington is beyond human comprehension. 
In shipbuilding alone twice as many, men are employed 
as are on the payrolls of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and all its subsidiaries. The aircraft plants 
controlled by one man alone are now employing 15,000 
men and women. - The number of workers in war mate- 
rial plants of various kinds must run into seven figures. 

Verily, there is need for placing in power at Wash- 
ington the very finest brains America possesses. There 
is no greater need for them in any department than in 
President Wilson’s cabinet, 
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The State to-day has a claim upon every citizen. When 
President Wilson declared war he thereby enrolled 
every one of us into service. It is entirely right that 
every man of draft age should be ordered to fight or to 

perform some useful labor. Morally, 


A STEP the rule should not be confined to those 
IN THE between the ages of twenty-one and 
RIGHT thirty-one; it should apply to every able- 
DIRECTION 


bodied man and woman in the land. The 
so-called “Anti-Loafing Laws” passed 
by New York, New Jersey and other states, are legiti- 
mate war moves. Of course, in all cases, whether com- 
ing under national or state legislation, commonsense 
must be exercised by the authorities. Harm rather 
than good could result were the Federal law to be en- 
forced blindly without regard to individual circum- 
stances. For example, a man of thirty, having a wife 
and half-a-dozen children, might be engaged in work 
classed as non-essential, but yet calling for special apti- 
tude and experience and carrying with it a salary suf- 
ficient to enable him to maintain his family in comfort; 
to compel such a man to give up such a position, which 
it may have taken him years to reach, and order him to 
do other work for which he would receive only the 
wages of a common laborer, might not be in the inter- 
est of the State. 

The chief effect of the new “fight or work” law 
will probably take the form of a very great influx of 
women to positions formerly held by men. Britain has 
enrolled some 1,500,000 women as workers since the 
war began. A similar ratio of increase here would 
mean the addition of more than 3,000,000 women to our 
ranks of labor. No matter what our opinions may be 
concerning the place women should occupy in indus- 
trial life under normal conditions, the need for such a 
development is now arising. Happily, the response 
made by the women to the urgent calls for nurses and 
other war workers has been most gratifying. Every- 
thing tends to demonstrate that the women not only 
of the United States, but of the world, have grasped 
the meaning of the war quite as clearly as the men and 
are ready to play their part nobly. 

While the Government will attend to men of draft 
age, public opinion should be brought to bear upon men 
not of draft age. An hour or so ago I noticed a husky 
Italian turning the crank of a hurdy-gurdy. To throw 
pennies or nickels or dimes to such a man under the 
existing critical conditions is unpatriotic. Money could 
be much better employed. So could the organ grinder. 
There are others, however, engaged in less humble 
activities who ought to be reached in some way and 
compelled to do a useful day’s work. 

At the annual dinner of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, attended by over a thousand men, mostly rep- 
resentatives of the industry, I took particular note of 
the fact that J. Leonard Replogle, the Government’s 
Steel Director, declared that early in the war he dis- 
covered that certain steel manufacturers were more 








anxious to fill fat private contracts than to fill Govern- 


ment orders, but that to-day there was not a single 
manufacturer trying to shirk any part of his duty to 
the nation. Every steel manufacturer, from the small- 
est to the largest, was now acting with irreproachable 
patriotism, he announced. The example set by Judge 
Gary and James A. Farrell, the heads of the United 
States Steel Corporation, has been an inspiration to 
every manufacturer. Their attitude has been similar 
to that enunciated by J.. Ogden Armour at our entry 
into the war: “The Government can have Armour & 
Company. The Government can have J. Ogden Armour. 
The Government can have any man or group of men 
in our organization. No claims for exemption will be 
made.” 

Yes, it is up to each of us to fight or to help our 
fighters by our work. 


* * * 


Intelligent persons should not leave large sums in sav- 
ings banks. These institutions pay only 3% per cent. 
or 4 per cent. interest a year. Readers of this publica- 
tion are regularly told how to invest their savings so as 

to bring, with safety, from 4% to 6 or 
DONT LEAVE ¢Ven7 percent. There is no reason why 
LARGE SUMS’ you should not make your savings earn 
IN SAVINGS half as much again as they do if left in 
BANKS savings banks. I would not give this 

advice to the illiterate or the ignorant, 
but our readers do not belong to that class. They are 
sufficiently educated to look after their own investment 
affairs with, of course, the benefit of sensible, well- 
informed advice. 

Every thousand dollars which is allowed to lie in a 
savings bank means a loss of at least $20 a year to the 
intelligent depositor, since he or she could easily pur- 
chase entirely trustworthy bonds or stocks yielding $60 
a year instead of the $40 a year allowed on each thou- 
sand placed in a savings bank. The individual investor 
can buy the same grade of securities as are held by the 
savings bank and receive the high interest rates now 
obtainable instead of the lower rates paid by these in- 
stitutions. It is the duty of everyone to make every 
dollar count. Here is one way which those of our read- 
ers who have money in savings banks can increase the 
income from their savings by fifty per cent., not an un- 
important consideration. 

In each issue we print an article on “Opportunities 
for Investors” where, as a rule, specific securities re- 
garded as desirable are named and particulars given as 
to their price and income yield. For those who want a 
more extended report on any company or security, or 
who desire special advice on how to use their savings 
to the best advantage, we furnish expert, experienced 
advice at nominal cost. 


Let me repeat that it is foolish for any wideawake 
reader to be content with the low interest rate paid by 
savings banks. 
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How will the public take to the Government’s way of 
conducting the railroads? We are all to be compelled 
to pay 25 per cent. more for having the necessaries of 
life transported to us; indeed, the shippers are likely to 
mulct householders and other consumers 
in far more than the 25 per cent. addi- 


RAILROAD 

FACILITIES tional toll levied by the Government. 
POORER When we travel by rail we will now 
AND DEARER 


have to pay about 50 per cent. more. 
Moreover, the service is being curtailed 
right and left. The fewer trains now run usually are 
crowded, while Pullman accommodations overnight are 
at a premium. And doubtless the worst is yet to come. 

Now, all this may be necessary. Indeed, the rail- 
roads themselves tried to convince the Government that 
part of this readjustment was imperative, but the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners were too blind or too 
prejudiced to see and act upon the truth, a fact which 
may not be considered so very surprising when it is 
known that the only practical railroad man on the 
Commission was a train conductor. What was denied 
the railroads has been granted the Government in its 
role of controller of all railroads. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment has treated itself drastically more liberally than 
the railroads had ever dared to suggest. The total 
increases now levied may mean an additional burden 
upon the public of not far from $1,000,000,000 a year! 
The railroads would have been delighted with half this 
amount. 

About one-third of a billion dollars will go to 
railway employees in the form of wage advances, run- 
ning from nominal amounts to almost 50 per cent. in 
the case of the poorest-paid workers. This wage 
increase appears to have been wisely tabulated, since 
it gives the underpaid, unorganized workers due con- 
sideration and has not been dictated by powerful unions 
already enjoying generous pay. The railroads would 
also have been very willing to grant wage increases 
had they been allowed to secure the necessary funds 
by means similar to that adopted by the Government. 

The abolition of ticket offices at convenient points, 
the cancellation of old-time privileges such as the return 
and refund of unused Pullman tickets, the lopping off 
of passenger trains, the curtailment of sleeping accom- 
modations, the overcrowding of trains—all this will 
save money for the new railroad overlords, but the 
public will have to foot the bill, not only financially, 
but at the cost of time, temper, convenience and effici- 
ency. So far Government-controlled railroading has 
not tended to whet the public’s attitude for the Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. The attitude of many 
railway employees towards the traveling public has 
undergone a distinct and regrettable, but perhaps not 
unnatural, change. Already there is noticeable the 
proverbial haughtiness of Government officials. The 
men now feel that their former bosses are no longer 
bosses and that they need not be overcareful how they 
act. 


As a sample of the deterioration in discipline I 
might cite one little incident: While the dining car on 
a Pennsylvania subsidiary train from Washington to 
New York was crowded at the lunch hour two colored 
stewards began a fist fight in full view of the diners, 
including a number of women who became semi-hyster- 
ical as the men battled with each other and smashed 
dishes uproariously, without interference or reprimand 
by any official. 

So far the miraculous efficiency which Govern- 
ment management was to bring has not become visible. 
Perhaps the dismissal of those presumably best able to 
run the roads (the presidents) may bring the beneficial 
results, but it remains to be demonstrated that subor- 
dinates can run the roads better than their superiors 
did. The ubiquitous Mr. McAdoo has been given an 
abundance, not to say super-abundance of rope; it is 
to be hoped that he will not strangle both himself and 
the railroads. He has been given powers and privileges 
which were denied the railroads, particularly in the 
way of co-operation and credit facilities. He has been 
allowed to raise wages handsomely. In short, he has 
been invested with the autocracy of a Czar. The country 
is entitled to expect and demand results commensurate 
with the powers and privileges accorded him. We will 


‘not grudge the severe additions which Government 


control has already imposed upon our war burdens, nor 
will we whine over the poorness of passenger facilities 
if Mr. McAdoo and his associates demonstrate that they 
can accomplish things beyond the abilities of the now- 
jettisoned railroad presidents of ripe, practical experi- 
ence, but who may have been tempted to serve their 
own corporations first and the Government second. 
* x * 

No Government job is more difficult or more thankless 
than that of Food Dictator. European governments 
installed high-titled officials to undertake the distasteful 
task, but the mortality among them was appalling. 
Some of them lasted a few weeks; 


DIFFICULT hardly any of them a few months. Pol- 
JOB FILLED itician after politician, bureaucrat after 
BY BUSINESS bureaucrat was tried and found want- 
MAN 


ing. Then England experimented by 
naming a hard-headed business man of 
international experience and international vision, D. 
A. Thomas, popularly known as “The Welsh Coal King,” 
a man well-known on this side of the Atlantic. Where 
politicians and bureaucrats failed he has signally suc- 
ceeded. A grateful Government first made him a Lord 
and has now made him a Viscount in recognition of his 
work. Viscount Rhondda—as he is now styled—has a 
personality similar to that of Charles M. Schwab. He 
is daring, he loves to work, he courts rather than 
dodges difficulties—and he is given to smiling. More- 
over, he is so democratic that it was a surprise to some 
of us who know him when he accepted a peerage. 
Britain’s experience with Mr. Thomas is worth 
bringing to the notice of this country, since it empha- 
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sizes the fact that there are certain Governmental 
positions which only business men of breadth and 
experience can successfully fill. This publication from 
its very first issue has sought to convince Washington 
that business men are best fitted for business jobs con- 
nected with our war preparations. At first jealousies 
barred reforms. There were—and there still are—at 
Washington certain influential functionaries more 
greedy for glory than anxious to achieve results. The 
acceptance of the services of eminent business leaders 
has come only because of the growing agitation in and 
out of Congress for efficiency. 

There still are, however, numbers of posts held by 
lawyers, professors and other theorists which should be 
filled by business giants possessing ability of the first 
magnitude. So far the sacred portals of the Cabinet 
have been tightly closed against such men. That they 
are direly needed there no unprejudiced person will 
deny. President Wilson has learned a lot since he 
threatened men of affairs with Haman’s gallows. Is it 
too much to hope that he will ere long admit to his Min- 
isterial family two or three business men enjoying the 
universal confidence of the people? 

Incidentally, our own “Food Dictator,’ who has 
lasted very well, was not a lawyer or a professor or a 
politician, but a practical engineer. 

* * * 


The U-boats will never terrify the U. S. 
*K * ok 


No man who keeps up with the weeds in his garden is in any 
danger of being arrested under the anti-loafing laws. Aren’t the 
weeds awful after every shower? 

* e.* 
Too many anarchists, tear-everything-down-socialists, 
and other foreigners obsessed by anti-American notions 
are strutting up and down the country mouthing sedi- 
tion, destruction, and general devilment. In times of 


peace it was perhaps good republican 


DEPORT policy to let such ranters shout them- 
THEM selves hoarse and ply. their nefarious ac- 
WITHOUT tivities without hindrance. But now 
DELAY 


that we have entered a struggle which 
means the life or the death of the na- 
tion short shrift should be made of such canaille. Im- 
prisonment often merely makes martyrs and heroes of 
them in the eyes of their kind. When released, they 
are feted and extolled. 

The punishment in every case possible should be 
followed by deportation. Send every anarchist and 
war-obstructor back to the country he came from. If 
they don’t want to obey America’s laws, the place for 
them to live is not America. Nobody asked them to 
come here, and since they don’t want to fall in with our 
ways and our laws they do not “belong” here. 

This is not the hour for easy-going tolerance when 


that tolerance means weakening the nation’s power to 
fight for its existence. Let the government announce 
very emphatically that every alien found guilty of ob- 
structing our activities and sapping our ability to wage 
war will be promptly deported, and the effect will be 
astonishingly salutary. Such gentry will not find them- 
selves heroes in the land of their birth. And they 
know it. 

Threaten to send them home. And then, if they 
don’t desist, send them home. 

* * * 


We are to have another coal crisis next winter. That 
is what coal experts frankly declare. What is being 
done to avert it? Nothing effective, those best able to 
judge admit. Sufficient steps are not being taken to 

insure maximum production between 


ANOTHER now and the winter months. Miners 


COAL are being weened away from the pits by 
CRISIS other employers, particularly those 
THREATENS 


engaged on war work who can afford 
to offer very high wages. Nor does it 
appear that the coal industry is entirely free from trans- 
portation handicaps. 

One authority thoroughly familiar with the facts, 
when questioned, said: “The Government should at 
once consider the advisability of furnishing full supplies 
of labor to the coal mines. No more coal miners should 
be taken into the Army or Navy. Instead of drafting 
miners for military service, it should be more to the 
point to draft workers for the mines. The railroad end | 
of the problem should also receive the most careful con- 
sideration. The outlook at present is not good. Some- 
thing should be done forthwith.” 

Surely this vast country, with its great body of 
sturdy young men, should be able to supply all the sol- 
diers needed without so impoverishing the labor supply 
of our coal mines as to bring about another paralysis 
of industry next winter, with the attendant deplorable 
hardships upon the poorer classes of workers and house- 
holders of all classes. 

The writers who have been hired to boost the Ad- 
ministration and its favorites, loudly proclaim that Pro- 
fessor Garfield is brilliantly fitting for the position of 
National Fuel Administrator. Unfortunately for you 
and me, his record proclaims the very opposite. He was 
selected in the days when business leaders were not 
looked upon with favor by Washington. Now that 
Washington has learned a few things through bitter 
experience, would it not be possible for Dr. Garfield to 
contract a cold or some other ailment and step aside in 
favor of someone calculated to do better than he has 
done? The public, I feel sure, would be willing to spare 
his services for the sake of avoiding a repetition of last 
winter’s not-to-be-forgotten hardships. 
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TRUTH ABOUT AIRCRAFT MUDDLING 


Amazing Story of Bungling and _ Dy the blunderers became an experimental sta- 


EDUCED to the simplest terms, America’s 
R aircraft bungling, my investigations in 
Washington and at aircraft manufacturing 
centers lead me to conclude, is attributable to 
the follow‘ng: 


I. The Government, with inexcusable short- 
sightedness, neglected the encouragement of our 
aircraft inventors and manufacturers before we 
entered the war notwithstanding that America 
first gave the aeroplane to the world. 


2. When the crisis came, this country was 
not in a position to meet it promptly, and those 
in authority began to flounder. 


3. When the colossal sum of $640,000,000 was 
voted for aerial warfare preparations, the wrong 
types of men were entrusted with the spending of 
it. 


4. Even today not one eminent practical 
authority on the designing or building of flying 
machines is a member of the Air-Production 
Board. 


Liberty Motor Bungle Was Costly 


5. Certain automobile engineers who gained 
the ear and the favor of Washington officials 
foolishly and conceitedly undertook to design 
in quick order an aeroplane motor which, they 
rashly promised, would eclipse anything and 
everything the experienced experts of I*rance 
and Britain had been able to produce. This 
supremely unwise course led to most of the 
country’s subsequent ‘aircraft troubles. 


6. The improvemert, the development and 
the manufacture of the highly efficient planes of 
both American and European origin and con- 
struction were thus discouraged and delayed 
during invaluable weeks and months. 


7. While automobile engineers, entirely 
ignorant of aeronautics, were evolving what was 
mistakenly hailed by Secretary of War Baker as 
“one of the really big accomplishments of the 
United States since its entry in the war,” the 
now famous Liberty Motor, practical airplane 
inventors, engineers and manufacturers were 
completely at sea. For the most part their highly 
skilled services were not availed of, but com- 
pletely ignored, by the amateurs in aeronautics 
who had mounted the saddle at Washington. 


8. We entered the war on April 6, 1917. It 
was not until September 12, 1917, that the 
Washington—or, rather, Detroit—experimenters 
agreed upon an aero motor for our army. Sec- 
retary Baker, badly misled by someone, flamboy- 
antly announced, apropos of the Liberty Motor, 
that after two of the country’s best engineers 
had for five days been “figuratively locked in 
a room in a Washington hotel and charged with 
the development of an airplane motor,” they 
emerged, had the new engine set up “twenty- 
eight days after the drawings were started,” 
and, most amazing of all, “when the parts were 
assembled the adjustment was perfect and the 
performance of the engine was wonderfully 
gratifying.” 


Secretary Baker’s Rashness 


9. With puerile rashness, Secretary Baker fur- 
ther declared : “The United States aviation engine 
has passed its final tests. They were successful 
and gratifying. The new motor, designed by 
the Signal Corps as the Liberty Motor, is now 
the main reliance of the United States in the 
rapid production of large numbers of high- 
powered battleplanes for service in the war. In 
power, speed, serviceability, and minimum weight 
the new engine invites comparison with the best 
that the European war has produced. * * * Pro- 
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Waste—Future Promises 
Results, However 


By B. C. FORBES 


gress already has been made toward organizing 
industry for the manufacture of the new ma- 
chines, and deliveries will be made within a 
comparatively short time.” 


10. That was nine months ago. Like a 
thunderbolt came the Senatorial announcement 
in April that only one “high-powered battle- 
plane for service in the war” had been shipped 
to France! 


11. Yet in the interval the bulk of the $640,- 
000,000 appropriation appears to have been used 
up and the demand was being made for an addi- 
tional $1,000,000,000. 


12. Bungling by “experts” ignorant of flying 
and flying machines continued to cost millions 
upon millions in money and many precious weeks 
in time. 

13. The Liberty Motor naturally developed 
faults; but instead of setting up one or two ex- 
perimental plants and trying out all changes 
there, contracts were placed in various large and 
small plants throughout the country. 


Designs Constantly Changed 


14. Manufacturers were never once allowed 
to settle down to the serious work of construc- 
tion, for almost weekly imperative instructions 
were received. to await new designs or other 
changes in this, that and the other part of the 
motor. It is stated on what must be accepted 
as trustworthy authority—and it has not been 
denied—that the total changes on the Liberty 
Motor have approximated two thousand. 


15. And, after the motor was built, the dis- 
covery was made that it would not fit one im- 
portant type of plane, the Spad, being too heavy 
and too bulky for this type of plane. 


16. The confusion, the cost and the delay 
thus entailed form a grave blot on America’s 
war record; yet such a result was logical in 
view of the employment of novices in aeronautics 
to design aircraft engines and their conceit that 
they could in five days produce an aeroplane 
motor superior to the best ever evolved by the 
most skillful and experienced experts here and 
abroad. 


17. Readjustments demoralized quantity pro- 
duction. Every plant engaged on work designed 








RISING OUT OF CHAOS 


Graphic facts about the aircraft 
situation have been gleaned by the 
Editor in a first-hand investigation, 
involving visits to aircraft plants, 
and talks with manufacturing 
heads and Government officials. 
This article deals with causes and 
effects of official bungling and tells 
of the start of real achievements. 
More facts and an intensely inter- 
esting description of the building 
of our_air fleets will be told in a 
future installment. 
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tion. At times thousands of skilled workmen 


. were suddenly ordered to stop what they were 


doing, and as their employers (the manufac- 
turers) were sometimes held up for weeks, 
waiting for. new designs or for the new tools 
necessitated by the changes, the handling of the 
men became a serious problem. When they were 
retained in idleness or semi-idleness, as was 
sometimes done, discipline naturally went to 
pieces, and it was found almost impossible to 
get them to speed up properly when operations 
were resumed. When large forces were laid off 
temporarily, other employers enticed them away, 
thus crippling aircraft production. This has been 
one of the little-talked-of but nevertheless grave 
aspects of the muddling. 


Confusion Broke Morale of Workers 


18. The situation became such that arrange- 
ments were made with the Allies to have France 
supply our forces there with the battleplanes 
which our experimenters had been unable to per- 
fect. And, as a corollary, American plants were 
turned chiefly to the production of preliminary 
training planes, as these did not call for any 435- 
horse power Liberty motor, but any one of sev- 
eral standard engines, notably the Curtis and the 
Hispano-Suiza (Spanish-Swiss) types. (The 
creditable results achieved by manufacturers in 
“quantity production” of preliminary and ad- 
vanced planes will be touched upon in a later 
article). 

19. Divided authority, confusion, experiment- 
ing and delay continued at Washington. The 
aircraft board was, as one high official expressed 
it, “An arm of the Army, an arm of the Navy 
and an arm of I don’t know what all.” 

20. When battleplane work was resumed the 
same old evil of continual experimentation and 
changes again set in. For example, orders would 
be received to await designs, etc., for the adding 
of a bombing device to every fighting plane. Next 
instructions would come to install flare lights or 
some new heating apparatus. 

21. Then the discovery would be made that 
all this new paraphernalia had thrown the whole 
flying machine out of balance. More delay, more 
changes, more confusion, more demoralization of 
forces, more millions misspent. 


There Was No One Directing Head 


22. No master hand was in power at Wash- 
ington to plan for a continuous and ample supply 
of material, both wood and metals, for all the 
aircraft works; had there been fewer delays be- 
cause of the constant changes in plans, the short- 
age of supplies could well have proved serious 
from every point of view—military, labor, 
financial. 

23. Finally came the Borglum allegations ; the 
public raised an outcry ; the Senate demanded an. 
investigation, and President Wilson selected 
Charles E. Hughes to conduct an inquiry under 
the aegis of the Department of Justice. 

24. When John D. Ryan was installed as head 
of the Air Production Board he found himself 
enmeshed in red tape and surrounded by uni- 
formed gentlemen exercising wide authority. 
Had nothing been done to raise his status so 
as to give a freer hand, he probably would 
have resigned. However, on May 20, Presi- 
dent Wilson took production of aircraft from 
the Army Signal Corps and established the 
Air Production Board as a separate and wholly 
independent body. 

25. All this aircraft muddling and turmoil 
and recrimination have had a very bad effect upon 
the workers in the various plants, and it may 
take considerable time to get them infused with 

(Continued on page 165.) 
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Aeroplane scouts render one of the most important services in the war. Anti-aircraft 
machinery must be turned constantly against enemy raiders. A British anti-aircraft 
gunner is receiving the height of a German aeroplane from the man beside him, 
who is connected by telephone with the man finding the range. If this were a motion 
picture we could -ee the Hun plane fall to the ground as soon as our “ally” aimed at it. 





© Underwood & Underwood. 


They said a century ago that the steamship was a joke. 
Twenty-five years back people were mocking at the 
idea of an automobile. Less than a decade since the 
most progressive were skeptical about the aeroplane. 
Uncle Sam has the last laugh. This is his first letter- 
carrier aeroplane with Lieut. Boyle, its pilot, and 
Major Fleet, his escort, on the first aerial mail flight 
from Washington. 













© Kadel & Herbert. 
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© Underwood & Underwood, 
(British Official) 





© Underwood & Underwood. 
(British Official) 





The aviator above has photographic 

evidence of places where bombs have 

been dropping. His colleague is taking 
the plates to develop them. 


Uncle Sam has joined the fray. The evi- 
dence is his “hat in the ring,” a challenge 
to German aviators. Lieut. Winslow, 
beside it, the first American trained 
aviator to bring down a Hun, says his 
machine will never be defeated. 
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A TALK WITH A TYPICAL SHIP WORKER 


E also are the army! 
It was a grimy-mechanic in a great 
shipbuilding plant who spoke. “A 
mere workingman” a few months ago. Today 
he ranks among the king-pins of the nation. 
All eyes are on him. He knows it. His 
shoulders are squared. His jaws are set and 
his eyes are bright with visions of great ships 
breasting giant waves, of children on strange 
shores no longer crying for bread, of victorious 
armies blessing him, of American ships lead- 
ing a great world union of commerce. Such 
was the picture that H. Hubert, an expert 
mechanic at the Federal Shipbuild- 
ing plant, near Kearney, New Jer- 
sey, sketched for me when I had 
asked him: 

“What is the workingman’s view 
of his national duty in war time, 
especially the workman in the ship- 
building yards?” 

How did I come to interview this 
worker? Well, General Manager 
Robert McGregor was given this 
description of the sort of a man 
that Forbes Magazine wished to 
talk with: “An expert workman, a 
riveter, a mechanic or a ship fitter 
—a man who is a first-class work- 
man and a first-class employee.” 
Doubtless there are several hundred 
such men in this, the greatest of all 
the new permanent shipbuilding 
plants established recently; but of ae | 
the 7,000 workers Mr. Hubert was 4 
singled out as the type. 

And it was this man and the spirit 
he typifies that was the most 
impressive thing about this enor- 
mous plant, not the deafening noise, 
nor the great clerical staff, nor the 
masses of equipment, nor the ships 
in the making. 


Typifies Spirit of War Worker 


Mr. Hubert is a young man who 
has made good in his line. He is 
a master mechanic—a man who had 
niade good before the war began 
and is now doing his utmost to help 
his country. He is the father of 
two small children, and the husband 
of a young wife, whom he idolizes. 
He is the head of a truly Ameri- 
can household—a unit of the great 
American democracy. He knows 
why he is in the shipyards. He is 
there fighting, as he says, for his 
wife and his children, for other men’s mothers, 
wives sisters and babies. 

Mr. Hubert came to the manager’s office 
fresh from his workroom. His hair was 
towsled, his hands grimy, his overalls work- 
like, his shirt open at the neck. White streaks 
on his face showed where perspiration had 
made trenches through the oil and dirt of the 
shop. His countenance was bright with intel- 
ligence and alertness, his eyes steady, 
shoulders square and his hands large and firm. 
His. whole appearance and deportment depicted 
the ideal type of an expert American work- 
man. 

He wasn’t quite sure what was wanted of 
him, but he understood that it was “some- 
thing about the workingman’s patriotism,” 
and about that he felt qualified to speak. If 
any one thinks that the workman of today 
is blind, unintelligent, leader-led he has but 
to talk with a man like Mr. Hubert to dis- 
cover that the workman of today is a man 
of initiative, ideas and ideals. 


In war time a man belongs where he can ~ 





Revealing the Magnificent 
Spirit Pervading Our 
Labor Army 
By EVELYN P. CURTIS 


do most good for his country, said this typical 
American worker. He explained that country 
to him stands for everything that is dear to 
an American—the peace of his home and life, 
the education of his children, the chance for 
happiness and opportunity for improvement 
and progress. He had never before been 





© Underwood & Underwood. 
With the smile of Charles M. Schwab to encourage them, American ship- 
builders are speeding up construction for Uncle Sam. The Director of Ship- duty te go where you can do most 
building accompanied his niece, Mary Mock, who christened the “Englewood,” good. You never were any good at 


one of the recently launched ships. 


interviewed, but there was no pose. 

“When the war broke out I owned my own 
business,” he said. “I had as pretty a little 
automobile repair shop as any one could want. 








RIVETING FOR VICTORY 


Patriotic zeal and the thought 
that they are driving nails in the 
Kaiser’s coffin, have spurred 
ship riveters to accomplish re- 
markable feats. A single worker 
recently made the phenomenal 
score of 7,884 7%” rivets driven 
in seven and one-half hours. A. 
Bethlehem Steel gang headed by 
a negro foreman, drove 4,875 
34” rivets in nine hours, win- 
ning the International prize. 




















I could make at least a dollar and a quarter 
an hour clear of expense, which is good money. 
It is big enough to care for a family and to 
have a nice home. That is what I had worked 
for ever since I married. You see before that 
I just floated around. I worked in shipbuild- 
ing yards, in automobile factories and in air- 
plane plants. I knew my business pretty well. 
I am called an expert mechanic. 

“When I married it changed my whole life. 


‘I began to try to make good, to save and to 


make something of myself. I was working 
to make a place in the world for my wife 
and, a little later, for my little 
son and daughter. Marriage had a 
lot to do with making me successful. 
It steadied me. Little by little we 
began to get ahead until I got a 
business of my own and a nice home. 

“T am telling you all this because 
you can better realize what the war 
meant to me when you know what 
my family and my home mean to 
me. I liked my work and my busi- 
ness, but my family came first and 
foremost. 

“When we finally entered the war 
and we saw that unless something 
was done we would probably be hav- 
ing the same thing over here as they 
were having in Europe I began to 
think. 


Where He Belonged 


“TI realized for the first time that 
such a thing might mean the loss 
of everything that ‘country’ stood 
for—home, wife, children, freedom, 
a chance for a future and success. 
It meant that unless we won we 
would be ‘slaves’ like those on the 
other side in Germany. It made 
me hot. I wanted to do something. 
I realized that it was for my own 
that I had to fight. I wanted to 
enlist and get a swat at the Hun. 

“But right here is where my wife 
came in. She said, ‘You are a 
married man. You have the respon- 
sibility of a family. The country is 
at war. You don’t belong to your- 
self any more. You don’t belong to 
your family. You belong to the 
country. We all do now. It is your 


shooting. You’re a good mechanic; 

better than the average. The coun- 
try is going to need ships to carry men over; 
she is going to need war works goods; she 
is going to need merchant ships to carry food 
to the soldiers.’ 

“You see, even so tar ahead, she had all that 
figured out. We talked long and seriously 
after the children had been put to bed. My 
wife wasn’t afraid to let me go to war if the 
country needed me. She didn’t even consider 
such a thing. If it needed me more there 
then I should go. She was game to do what- 
ever would most help the country. That is 
the way the real women look at the war—the 
women who are the wives of the red-blooded 
American workingmen. 

“Now it seems to me, said my wife, that 
you can do a lot more good over here taking 
care of your family than taking up room on 
the boat. And I have heard that there aren’t 
going to be enough ships to carry over the 
young, unmarried men, who aren’t going to 
leave any fatherless children and wives. Your 
duty is to stay here and take care of your 



































children and raise them right. ‘he 
country doesn’t need any more or- 
phans. 

“I got excited then. You see I 
had an automobile repair business, 
my partner and I, at Newark, and a 
pretty little shop it was; but I 
couldn’t see where I was helping the 
country. 


Wife Urged Country’s Need 


“Does it help the nation for me 
to fix the tires of automobiles for a 
lot of lazy, good-for-nothing joy- 
riders and rich people that’s keeping 
chauffeurs away from the army? I 
asked my wife. 

‘*No,’ she says. ‘No, that’s not 
right. It’s no war work. There is 
plenty of war work to do and there’s 
going ° be more. There’s going to 
be work that you can do better than 
most men because you know that 
kind of work. There’s a lot of men 
who don’t know a cetylene drill from 
a golf stick. They’re going to trained 
into soldiering. They’re going to 
be better soldiers than you would 
be because they’re a few years 
younger and they haven’t been 
ground into any special work; but 
it would take ten or fifteen years 
to make as good mechanics of them 
as you are. I know that a country 
in war needs mechanics and needs 
them badly.’ 

“We talked things over. My business was 
growing and it would keep on getting better, 





© Gieterweed & Underwood. 
The word “shirk” has been dropped from. the dic- 


tionary of the workmen at Hog Island yards. They 

all have the “winning” spirit. Those fastening rivets 

on a steel ship seem to have an extra supply of 
energy. 


but we couldn’t figure out how it was neces- 
sary to a country in war, so we decided that 
anything that stood between us and our duty 
would have to go, business or no business. 

“*What’s an automobile repair business to 
a hundred million souls?’ my wife said. 

“My partner was a clerical man. He was 
an expert accountant, but he was a’ patriot. 
He was hot and heavy for doing his bit, and 
after we talked it over we sold the business 
at considerable of a sacrifice. 


“Bore, bore, bore,” 
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is the refrain of the riveters on Uncle Sam’s ships at 
Hog Island. Every man has set himself a standard in the “allied” race 
to keep ahead of the British shipworkers’. records. 


“IT felt kind of blue when I saw him go 
off in khaki to really fight and shoot, but still 
I couldn’t help feeling that I was making 
almost as great a sacrifice. I was giving up 
the glory of regular battle, and he was a— 
hero. I went back to the shipyards. I had 
chances to go to work in airplane- factories 
and in other kinds of plants, but we decided 
that without ships nothing could be done; that 
without boats to ship them airplanes or guns 
or men didn’t count. That’s why I went to 
work here. I’m making good money, but it 
isn’t the same as having a growing business 
of my own.” 

“Are you sorry that you did it?” I asked. 

“You bet I’m not!” he answered. “There 
are a lot of other fellows here in the same 
boat,” he added; “men who are above draft 
age and who would like to go, but feel that 
their country can use them better here in the 
shipbuilding plants. ’Tain’t pleasant work 
always. There’s a lot of dirt, dust and noise 
and the hardest of hard work, and there’s 
always the same danger here as there is in 
any construction plant. There are casualties 
in work as well as in war. If a mechanic 
should be killed at work there isn’t a big ‘to- 
do’ about it, and no one is going to write over 
him ‘Here Lies a Hero’ like they do when 
they decorate the soldiers’ graves with medals 
and wreaths; but that doesn’t matter to us. 
We figure that ‘Here is a Shipbuilder; He Did 
His Work Well’ amounts to a lot. We are 
the industrial army, and every one of us is 
just as deep in love with the United. States 
as our brothers that have gone over.” 

From that our conversation drifted into 
shipyard talk—the spirit of the men and 
changes that the war has wrought in the 
industry. We were joined by William Robert- 
son, master shipfitter and foreman of such a 
department. Together the men agreed that 
monumental changes were taking place in the 
shipbuilding plants throughout the country. 


No Slackers Need Apply 


“One of the most interesting things that 
we can tell you,” said: Mr. Robertson, “is 
that our men are 100 per cent, loyal, true blue 
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We 
Do you know 


for the country and the cause. 
don’t harbor slackers. 
why ?” 

“No,” I confessed. I had heard of 
men entering war plants and ship- 
building yards to escape the battle- 
field. 

“There are two earmarks of the 
slacker who enters the shipbuilding 
plant,” explained Mr. Robertson. 
“One is incompetency and laziness, 
and the other is the eagerness with 
which he keeps one eye on the clock 
and the other on pay day. Now a 
man needs to use both his eyes and 
use them spryly if he’s going to make 
good in the shipyards today, and it 
doesn’t take long to discover the 
slacker and give him his walking 
papers.” 

“I’ve noticed,” put in Mr. Hubert, 
“that the regular workers won’t put 
up with those fellows in war time. 
About the first they notice a fellow 
that’s working as little as he can and 
prayin’ for pay day they come around 
and say: 

“*Prod that guy up a little. What’s 
he think he’s here for—his beauty or 
his health?’ Ten to one they’re hit- 
ting pretty close to it at that, and it 
takes only a little while for the 
fellow either to wake up and work 
like the mischief or get out and into 
the army if he’s under draft age.” 


Workers Co-operate Splendidly 
_The training of new workers is one of the 
biggest jobs of the patriotic “old-timers,” 





Ss. 
By oe 


© Underwood & Underwood. 
Every ship-worker thinks the winning of the war 
depends on him alone. Here is a laborer using an 
acetylene torch to weld the parts of one of the 
steel ships. 
according to Mr. Robertson. Most of the old 
experts spend a great part of their time. in- 
structing the “war mechanics,” as they have 
nicknamed the new workers. It takes some 
time to make even a second-class workman 
of a new man, for the standard is high nowa- 
days. This gave rise to the question of what 
accounts for the success of the really success- 
ful mechanic. 
. I discovered by getting the recipe first-hand 


from these men that much the same course 
(Continued on page 146.) 
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MEN WHO HELP TO LICK THE KAISER 


WHAT WALL STREET DID FOR THE LOAN 


the citizens sprang to its defense along 

with the soldiers, those who were capable 
of bearing arms taking their places with them 
on the firing lines, others assisting in bringing 
forward ammunition, erecting barricades, car- 
rying sandbags, building breastworks and 
supporting the warriors in a hundred ways in 
the common task of self-preservation; even 
the women at times took their places in the 
danger zone loading rifles for the men. 

In just as true a sense did the men and the 
women of Wall Street, and the great cor- 
porations, institutions and the whole com- 
munity life of New York’s financial district, 
cast aside accustomed civilian activities in the 
Third Liberty Loan and spring to the com- 
mon defense along with the nation’s soldiers 
against the menace of Germany. : 

It is usual to think of all things Wall Street 
‘as inseparable from money and statistics; but 
no fair computation of what Wall Street did 
for the loan can be made except in terms of 
devoted patriotism and unflagging zeal for the 
common cause of American liberty and human 
freedom as represented by the loan. 


Devoted All Energies to Campaign 


|: olden times when a town was attacked 


From the high temple of Wall Street, the 
Stock Exchange, which threw aside many 
long-established precedents better to serve the 
cause, down to the office boy who worked 
cheerfully long after hours on unwonted tasks 
his employer asked of him in behalf of the 
loan, the district, institutionally and individ- 
ually, did little else during the drive but 
devote its immeasurable potentialities to the 
campaign. 

Foremost should be remembered that it is 
from the banks and great businesses of Wall 
Street that the Liberty Loan Committee 
eomes, representing probably the greatest 
group of business organizers ever gathered 
together in one body. Devoting their time, 
personalities, influence and powers freely to 
the cause, these men of the committee are 
Benjamin Strong, chairman; James S. Alex- 
ander, George F. Baker, Allen B. Forbes, Wal- 
ter E. Frew, Gates W. McGarrah, J. P. 
Morgan, Seward Prosser, Charles H. Sabin, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Frank A. Vanderlip, Martin 
Vogel, James N. Wallace, Albert H. Wiggin 
and William Wordward. 

From the financial district came, too, the 
men of the distribution committee which 
directed the actual work of super-salesman- 
ship which placed the bonds of the Third 
Liberty Loan in the hands of more than 
4,000,000 persons out of the 13,000,000 popu- 
lation of the Second Federal Reserve District. 


Unwritten Honor Roll of Service 


They also were Wall Street men who served 

as chairmen of the eight sub-districts into 
which the Second Federal Reserve territory 
was divided, directing the intensive solicitation 
and selling organizations by which the mes- 
sage of the loan was carried ead its success 
achieved in the most remote cuuntry district. 
' From the financial community came likewise 
the thousands of organizers, executives, sales- 
men and clerks, who made up those two mag- 
nificently successful Liberty Loan fighting 
divisions, the Advisory Trades Committee, 
called the Rainbow Division, and the Metro- 
politan Canvass Committee, which made a 
house-to-house canvass among New York 
City’s millions. 

Many of the men, firms and corporations 





Those Who Led Phenomenally 
Successful Campaign— 
Exchange’s Part 


represented in the executive branches of these 
organizations gave both themselves and their 
business houses and staffs bodily to the work 
of the loan for the period of the campaign. 
The thousands of dollars money lost to them 
through private business abandoned or 
neglected for the greater call of patriotism 
can never be counted, but it must stand to 
their credit in the unwritten honor roll of 
service. 

To try to name individuals who gave service 
would be only to neglect mention of thousands 
of others equally deserving. But as typical of 
the spirit of Wall Street may be described, in 
lieu of personal mention, the precedent-disre- 
garding activities of the Stock Exchange in 
aid of the loan. 


Exchange Rendered Unique Service 


One of the most marked of these was the 
putting out, over its own name, of a Liberty 
Loan advertisement, printed extensively in the 
press of the country. In its century and a 
quarter of existence this was the first time 
the Exchange ever permitted its name to be 
used in an advertisement. 

This action meant far more than merely 
doing something it had never done before. It 
meant that for the occasion the institution cast 
aside its character of a passive place for the 
exchange of securities over whose buying or 
selling it scrupulously avoids exerting any 
influence whatsover, in keeping with its fun- 
damental function of affording the public an 
untrammeled place for expressing its views as 
to security values. Contrary to this principle, 
it became an aggressive booster for one 
selected security issue—the Liberty Bonds of 
the United States. 

Members of the Exchange played up Liberty 
Bonds above all others, and also turned over 
their advertising space in the newspapers to 
accelerate the sale of the bonds. Many of 
them during the drive sent out hardly anything 
but Liberty Bond circulars and assigned their 
salesmen on the exclusive business of selling 
Liberty Bonds. 

The Exchange went one step further in its 
discrimination in favor of Liberty -Bonds; 
several times a day during the drive it had 
printed on its ticker, used exclusively for the 
quotation of security prices as established on 
the floor, exhortations for the purchase of 
Liberty Bonds. 


Honors to “Blue Devils” 


Another remarkable occasion in Exchange 








WALL STREET'S SPIRIT 


In the last issue of “Forbes” the 
story, “How Wall Street Is Going 
Over the Top,” in the actual sense 
of the word, was told. This article 
tells how those who remain at 
home, from office boy to bank 
president, also serve. It reveals 
some more facts about Wall 
Street’s patriotic zeal. 




















history was the day when the ironclad rule of 
ten years’ standing, rigidly excluding from the 
floor all non-members, was relaxed, and the 
“Blue Devils” were marshalled on the floor.. 
The enthusiasm they started resulted in sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $3,039,000 in three 
minutes ! 

These are a few of the more spectacular 
ways iti which the high temple of Wall Street 
helped the loan. But there were many other 
channels through which its influence was 
steadily working to make the issue the over- 
whelming success that it was. 


Financial Leaders Who Served « 


Following are the members of the New 
York Stock Exchange Third Liberty Loan 
Committee: 

General Committee: William H. Remick, 
chairman; Gordon W. Abbott, J. S. Bache, 
Herman B. Baruch, Francis C. Bishop, George 
Blagden, Benjamin B. Bryan, S. B. Chapin, 
Herbert L. Dillon, Bayard Dominick, Albert J. 
Erdmann, James A. Fayne, Michael Gavin, 
Gerbert I. Foster, Donald G. Geddes, W. Frazer 
Gibson, Oscar L. Gubelman, A. C. Gwynne, J. 
Horace Harding, Oliver Harriman, John H. 
Holden, Buell Hollister, C. J. Housman, Walter 
L. Johnson, James Lees Laidlaw, Arthur 
Lipper, J. B. Mahon, Albert McClave, A. J. 
Miller, Alfred H. Newburger, George B. Post, 
Walter W. Price, Felix T. Rosen, Walter T. 
Rosen, Arthur J. Rosenthal, Arnold L. Scheuer, 
Richard Sutro, Moses Taylor, Erastus T. Tefft, 
William A. Tucker, Henry H. Wehrhane, 
Henry Rogers Winthrop, George M. Woolsey. 

Committee on Publicity, to attend to adver- 
tising, press notices and speakers: 
T. Tefft, chairman; James Lees Laidlaw, 
Arthur J. Rosenthal. 

Committee on Ways and Means, to instruct 
and promote methods of soliciting subscrip- 
tions: C. J. Housman, chairman; W. Frazer 
Gibson, Walter L. Johnson. 

Committee on Loans and Finances, to 
arrange with the Federal Reserve Bank, banks 
and trust companies for uniform methods of 
borrowing on Liberty Bonds, whether under 
partial payment plans or otherwise: Donald 
*G. Geddes, chairman; George B. Post, James 
B. Mahon. 

Committee on Partial Payment Plan, to 
promote and popularize this method of selling 
bonds: Albert McClave, chairman; Henry 
Rogers Winthrop, James A. Fayne. 

Committee on Employees’ Activities, to pro- 
mote subscriptions from employees and induce 
them to constitute themselves“a sales force: 


George M. Woolsey, chairman; Walter T. - 


Rosen, A. J. Miller. 


Their Hearts and Souls in the Work 


All these actions in behalf of the Loan by the 
great Exchange are typical of the way the 
Consolidated, Cotton, Produce, and Coffee and 
Sugar Exchanges and the Curb Market each 
in their way performed their patriotic service. 

Wall Street has its full quota of men in mili- 
tary service, and in the Third Liberty Loan it 
also proved that such of its civilian population 
as is not bearing arms is ready, up to the limits 
of its powers, to spring to the common defense 
in such ways as it can, bringing forward the 
ammunition, erecting the barricades, carrying 
the sandbags and building the breastworks of 
democracy against the assaults of power-mad- 
dened autocracy. - 


Erastus - 
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BOOTBLACK TO DIAMOND IMPORTER 


6¢ 7{ROM bootblack to diamond importer” 
F may sound like a three-act melo- 
drama. But it is the actuai career of 
Ludwig Nissen of Brooklyn and New York. 
Moreover, it is a career which Mr. Nissen says 
may be duplicated by any young man with the 
stamina and perseverance to attain the goal 
he has set for himself. 

At seventeen, an immigrant in a strange, 
friendliness land, Ludwig Nissen is today one 
of the foremost merchants of the country and 
has received the highest honor 
in. his business—the presi- 
dency of the National Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade, the largest 
and most powerful organiza- 
tion of jewelers in the United 
States. 

He has been called into con- 
sultation by Presidents. He 
has been urged to accept public 
office. He has represented 
Néw York State at interna- 
tiénal congresses. What is 
more, he gave the state a new 
sensation by returning to its 
treasury money appropriated 
for his use as treasurer of the 
New York State Commission 
to the. Universal Exposition of 
Paris,im 1899, when he had the 
power.to spend a large appro 
priation>. Governor Odell, on 
receiving the check, said that 
as far as he knew it was the 
first instance in the history of 
the state that any balance of 
an appropriation made for the 
use of a commission had been 
returned. So unprecedended 
was the act, he added, that the 
Legislature wouldn’t know 
what to.do with the money. 

This“ incident is significant 
of thé integrity of the man. 

“Just establish a reputation 
for reliability and integrity, - 
and the rest will establish it- 
self,” said Mr. Nissen. “Once 
let a man be talked of as one 
to be trusted and he will have 
harder work keeping the prize 
away than if he pursued suc- 
cess from his first conscious 
day.” 


Proud of Early Struggles 


Men of lesser achievement 
have remained silent about 
their lowly beginnings. Ludwig 
Nissen is proud’ of his early start as a shiner 
of the shoes of richer men. He is proud that 
from wielder of flannel rag and brush on 
bended knee, he has become one of the most 
influential diamond importers in the country 
and as such has been associated with men like 
Charles Tiffany, Dr. Kunz, ex-President Taft 
and Joseph Fahys. 

Although only sixty-one—in manner and 
bearing he is twenty:years younger—Mr. Nis- 
sen has undergone hardships that would have 
defeated a less sturdy spirit. He has been 
stranded in a strange land, poverty-stricken ; 
he has lived hungry, homeless days; he has 
had to master the language and customs of his 
adepted land; he has had to force honest busi- 
ness methods in a field where too often a 
struggling young man is tempted to be lax; 
- he has had to seize his own shreds of educa- 
tion; he has had to fight the dulling influence 
of great-wealth. From-.all these fires Ludwig 
Nissen has“emerged sympathetic, refined, un- 





The Lesson—Rich Career of 
Jewelry Trade Leader, 
Ludwig Nissen 
By PHYLLIS PERLMAN 


hardened by adversity, revered for probity. 
And he is still striving for further success. 
He was born in 1855 in a little town called 
Husum, a Danish village of about two thou- 
sand inhabitants. The Nissens were an old 





Ludwig Nissen, Known the World Over as a Connoisseur of Precious Gems. 


Danish line of nobility, identified from the 
eighteenth century with the social and indus- 
trial interests of Schleswig-Holstein. They 
came of the same sturdy stock that went from 
the north country to found Britain. This grit, 
this instinct for discovery has pushed Nissen 
forward. 


Ran Away to America 


Ludwig, the sixth child, received only a 
brief schooling. All his education has since 
come from contact with men and women of 
the business and social world. 

Husum did not afford enough elbow room 
for Ludwig. He wanted to strike out for him- 
self. One of ten brothers and sisters, and 
thinking he might well be spared, he intimated 
to his parents his intention of going to Amer- 
ica. They pleaded with him. not to leave, but 
he stood firm, and in August, 1872, despite 
warnings and beseechings, the boy ran away to 
seek his fortune across the Atlantic, 


He landed in Castle Garden without a friend. 
He did not know a word of English. He had 
exactly $1.50 in his pocket. Most of his be- 
longings had been stolen during the month on 
the steamer. After paying for the delivery of 
his trunk to a boarding house, he possessed but 
fifty cents. ; 

The next day he awoke at 4.30 to look fora 
job. He bought the Staats-Zeitung (the only 
American newspaper he could read) and 
scanned its “Help Wanted” columns. Then he 

trudged the streets day after day 
looking for work. 


Shines Shoes on Bowery 


“Everywhere I went, I was 
asked, ‘You speak English, of 
course?” relates Mr. Nissen, re- 
miniscently. “My shake of the 
head lost me every job. Without 
the language I was totally unfit 
for places to which I aspired. 
Finally I landed a job as a boot- 
black in the toughest section of 
Manhattan x 
“How could you, with your 
pride and 7% 
“T just had to,” he answered. 
“At home in Husum I would 
have been mortified had anyone 
suggested that I would some day 
be a shoe polisher. In Denmark 
I was in line for a career of di- 
plomacy—I left the office of As- 
sistant Secretary of the Imperial 
District Court. There was pres- 
tige attached to that job, but no 
independence. Shining shoes in- 
stead of having mine shined 
was, indeed, a great fall for me. 
“But I stuck to that Bowery 
barber shop with the tenacity of 
glue.. It was my only salvation. 
When I left my mother’s apron- 
strings I knew I would have to 
work, steal, beg or jump off a 
dock. I loved life too much to 
die; I was afraid to steal; I was 
too proud to beg; I had searched 
the city ten full days and this 
was the first opening that pre- 
sented itself. In desperation. I 
took it, resolved to hold on 1in- 
til something better came my 
way. 
“Always I cherished my de- 
sire to be a successful merchant. 
With this in view, I listened care- 
fully to my customers and tried 
to pick up a knowledge of English.” 

| Even in moments of greatest discourage- 
ments, Ludwig never let himself “feel a boot- 
black.” He could not forget that he had within 
him the seed of ndbility and that he had to 
prove the value of his inheritance. The job 
he held did not"matter so much as the way he 
held it. 

“I always tried to do my work in a noble 
way,” said Mr. Nissen, “whether it was black- 
ing boots, washing dishes, cutting steaks or 
advising on diamonds. That much every man 
¢an do, whether his blood is royal or not.” 

: After six months of drudgery he struck a 
job as a dishwasher in a third-rate hotel at $6 
a month and board. The’proprietor soon noted 
that Ludwig was not the ordinary type of 
kitchen servant-and promoted him to cashier. 
Still he was not*satished. This work could not 
bring him to his goal. pe 

' His reasoning led him to enter a factory. 
He would master the intricacies of the business 
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from the manufacturing end up. He felt con- 
fident that, with a thorough knowledge of the 
enterprise, he would be promoted to the selling 
departments. Accordingly, he got work with 
the Lawrence Curry Comb Company. The 
manager told him he would be promoted to 
the office and sales department if he showed 
the proper aptitude. But the company failed. 

Again Ludwig Nissen was left stranded. But 
he did not despair. He knew he had made good 
and that, given the chance, he would succeed. 

He next entered the butcher business, where 
he had to do every unpleasant task conceivable, 
from sweeping damp sawdusted floors, to slic- 
ing meat for customers. 

Before he was twenty-one he bought the 
small establishment with his savings. 

But, brought up in a comfortable home and 
unused to privations, the life of all work and 
no play undermined his health. He became 
ill and had to leave the shop to his employees. 
On returning he found that his customers had 
deserted him, that his employees had misman- 
aged things, and that all he possessed was a 
parcel of debts. He sold out, paid all his debts 
and had fifty-seven cents to his credit—and a 
clean record. . 

He might then have gone home and received 
the prodigal son’s welcome. But Ludwig 
would not confess his failure to his people. 


Invests Savings in Business 


Having had a taste of ownership, he refused 
to become an employee again. He bought a 
partnership in a restaurant under the firm 
name of Westphal and Nissen. He had to bor- 
row the money, but that was easy, for in his 
short business career he had acquired ability 
to get credit. Men knew they could rely on 
the young Dane, and so they backed him. The 
partner later left for Europe, and Nissen re- 
mained sole proprietor. 

Here was his chance. 
slip by. 

Assiduously he studied business methods, also 
he thriftly saved money. In three years he ac- 
cumulated $5,000. With the daring that com- 
plete confidence breeds, he invested all in a 
wholesale wine business, with a partner. 

The partner proved dishonest. Nissen dis- 
covered the fraud, his partner absconded, and 
the alleged customer was declared a bankrupt. 

Nissen quit the wine business in debt. But 
his reputation had not been sullied. 

“Here I was for the third time facing the 
long climb all over again. Sometimes I thought 
my success was a chimera, that I would never 
grasp it. But I forced such fears from my 
mind. I made my misfortunes an incentive 
for greater effort.” 


Nor did he let it 


Opens Small Jewelry Store 


Allied with an old friend, a diamond setter 
on a small scale, Ludwig Nissen started the 
jewelry business of Schilling & Nissen, at 51 
Nassau street, in May, 1881. Fred Schilling, 
like his young partner, was also burdened with 
debts. But they had pluck, and by sheer stick- 
to-itiveness and industrious plodding, the busi- 
ness rapidly progressed. 

In two years it was reorganized, and for the 
first time the young immigrant had one of his 
desires come true: a sign over the offices read, 
“Ludwig Nissen & Co.” Now he wanted to be- 
come the best merchant in his line—mediocrity 
did not interest him. 

His rise now was swift. The year 1885 
found the store—much larger—at 18 John 
street. In 1890 he bought out his partner’s 
interests. 

The New York Jewelers’ Association elected 
him treasurer in 1891, and in 1895 he had the 
unique honor of being the first president of 
foreign birth. . Every notable exposition in 
this country and abroad has invited Mr. Nissen 
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to give his advice and to participate in repre- 
senting the jewelry trade. He developed into 
a forceful orator, logical and convincing, a 
man of erudition, notwithstanding that he had 
learned English solely by his own efforts, with- 
out tutor or teacher. 


Represents Trade at Exposition 


The Tennessee Centennial invited him to 
be judge of awards on all exhibits of art goods, 
jewelry, minerals and precious stones. In this 
capacity he was associated with Dr. George 
Kunz, the Tiffany expert. Brooklyn elected 
him its Commissioner at the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion of 1895, the Nashville Exposition of 1897 
and the Buffalo Pan-American of 1901. It was 





An incident of a Forbes Magazine representative's 
call upon Mr. Nissen—who has often been called the 
“Pearl King”—was his showing these seven wonder- 
ful pearls of almost fabulous value. For the first 
time photographed in actual size, they show their 
unusual proportions, perfect in graduation, quality 


and matching. 








as New York State’s Commissioner to the Uni- 
versal Exposition, held at Paris, that Mr. Nis- 
sen shocked the Governor by returning the 
Commission’s surplus. 

When President Taft called a conference of 
leading business men to seek their co-opera- 
tion with Congress and his Administration in 
framing laws for the proper development of 
our foreign and domestic commerce, Mr. Nis- 
sen was the first delegate called upon to speak. 
Elected chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, he drafted the article which created the 
present United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and was a member of its first Board of 
Directors. 


Aids Americans in War Zone 


Just before the war broke out,-Mr. Nissen 
was traveling on the continent. On the proc- 
lamation of hostilities he hastened from Ger- 
many to London, allied himself with the 
American Relief Committee and succeeded in 
getting sufficient credit at hotels and commer- 
cial establishments to house and care for many 
of his stranded fellow-countrymen. Upon his 
return, the National Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
elected him its president—an honor he had 
hardly dared to aspire to in his shoeshining 
days. 

The Liberty Loan Committee of the New York 
District requested Mr. Nissen to form a Commit- 
tee of Americans of German ancestry, under his 
chairmanship, to help make the greatest possible 
success of the sale of the Third Liberty Bonds. 
He formed this committee of twenty-five of the 
best known and most influential men of German 
blood in the community, doing its work, under the 
name of Liberty Loan Committee Associates, 
with. great success. Gov. Benjamin Strong, of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Chairman of the Lib- 
erty Loan Committee, twice sent Mr. Nissen 
letters of appreciation. 

“What special characteristics inherent in 


you enabled you to succeed?” I asked. 


“There are hundreds like me,” he replied, 


‘modestly yet sincerely. “Everybody admits 


that to reach any height, in business or ina 


‘profession, a man must have some native 


ability. I guess I had a little. All my life I 
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have tried to cultivate this strain. That ability 
must be supplemented by character. A man 
may be a fakir and get along for a limited time. 
Sooner or later he is discovered, and the suc- 
cess based on a phantom character vanishes. 
Character is the backbone of success. > It must 
be builded on a rock-bottom foundation.” 


“Don’t Trust to Luck” 


His forcefulness immediately impresses it- 
self upon the visitor to his offices on John 
street, New York. I expected to discern traces 
of the lowliness of his beginnings. But the 
intellectual forehead, the keen eyes, the clear 
skin of this white-haired man quickly erased 
my mental picture. 

“Too often,” he continued, “young men trust 
to luck to make their fortunes. Good luck 
counts for nothing; it should never be relied 
upon. Unless a man stays at home waiting 
for an uncle or an aunt to die and leave him 
a legacy, or dreams of drawing a grand prize 
in a lottery, he will have to be the maker and 
creator of his own good luck. 

“The first requisite to success is absolute 
reliability. After all, success is abstract—it is 
not simply the fact-*of getting rich, but of 
possessing the consciousness that when you 
die you will have left the world a little better 
for having lived in it. Almost any man, if-he 
is spared the allotted time of three-score and 
ten years, can amass great wealth if he piles 
cent upon cent and dollar upon dollar. If he 
is unscr@pulous as to how he gets it, simply 
knowing enough to keep out of the clutches 
of the law; if he is mean and niggardly and 
stingy with himself, his family and everybody ~ 
around him, he cannot help but save some 
money, and if he keeps on working until he is 
70 he will get material riches just as surely as 
he will get disease, disappointment and death. 


Learn Self-Reliance 


“I have never regretted any of the setbacks 
I suffered. They helped to mold my character. 
I have walked the streets of New York hungry, 
for days at a stretch—but I have never begged. 
Every job I had, however small, I tried to make 
bigger. Nothing’ was too low for me as 
long as it was a source of an honest wage. 
I kept my vision clear always—to become 
a leading merchant. And I find that from 
each one of my numerous jobs I derived some 
benefit which I have retained and put to advan- 
tage in the importing of diamonds. 

“If I had stayed at home, as my father and 
mother wanted me to do, purely for senti- 
mental reasons, I might have been as good a 
man or better than I am today. But I never 
would have had the same broadening life. For 
that reason, I say to young men starting out: 
Get away from home and learn to rely upon 
yourselves, instead of letting somebody else do 
your thinking for you.” 

Mr. Nissen was married in New York City 
in 1882 to Katherine Quick of New York. In 
speaking to a graduating class in a girls’ busi- 
ness school, the wealthy merchant once said: 
“It is said that in marriage a woman either 
makes or breaks a man. As to whether the 
girl I married was the making or breaking of 
me, I shall leave for you to judge. Always 
remember that it is the woman who sets and 
establishes the tone of her office or her home.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Nissen are ardent lovers of 
pictures and have collected many valuable oils 
for their home in Brooklyn and for Mr. 
Nissen’s office. 

“Too few business men realize that they 
spend three-quarters of their waking time in 
their offices,” he remarked. “They decorate 
their homes lavishly, but they neglect the 
business abode.” : 

Perhaps it was this love of beautiful things 
that enabled Mr. Nissen to see in each of his 
‘trials an experience as precious as the most 
valuable diamond he has ever sold. “o8 
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NLESS you are a teamworker you are 
l | little likely to succeed under modern 
conditions. 

Civilization is built on teamwork—is team- 
work. 

Savages do not practice teamwork. Each 
goes forth in search of his own food; each 
builds his own hovel (if he has one); each 
makes his own loincloth; each hews his own 
canoe (if he uses one.) Each is independent 
of the others. Each is self-contained, self- 
sufficient, so to speak. And the life of each is 
precarious, uncertain, comfortless. 

But the moment savages realize the advan- 
tages of teamwork and act on their new intel- 
ligence, they cease to be out-and-out savages 
and begin to travel the path that leads to civil- 
ization. 

Even civilized peoples formerly practiced 
little teamwork. Each tilled his own little 
patch, wove his own rude clothing, traveled 
solely. in his own ox cart or on horseback, 
built his own primitive dwelling, found his 
own (natural) fuel, made his own crude 
candles, baked his own bread, made his own 
soap. 

Today all these things are done by team- 
work. 

Teamwork has given us fine homes, palatial 
apartment houses, giant hotels. 

Teamwork has given us machine-made 
clothing, machine-made shoes, machine-made 
foodstuffs, machine-made necessities and com- 
forts of every description. 

It is teamwork that has displaced the canoe 
by the ocean liner, displaced candles by gas 
and electric light, displaced logs and peat by 
coal from mines, displaced the prairie schooner 
by steam and electric railways and Pullmans 
and automobiles and airplanes, displaced the 
hook and the scythe by the reaper and the 
binder, displaced the spade by the plough and 
the tractor. 

All trade, all commerce, all industry sprang 
from teamwork. 

So did our schools. So did our churches. 

Stop teamwork and we would revert to an 
uncivilized mode of life. 

But teamwork will not be stopped. 

The trend is towards greater and still 
- greater teamwork. 

This trend, indeed, never before was so pro- 
nounced. 

The world war has resolved itself into one 
colossal matching of teamwork. 

Germany had a long and a strong start, for 
her rulers, invested with autocratic power, 





had welded the people into a nation of team- 
workers, all working for and serving one com- 
mon aim and end. 

; The Allies for over three years had no team- 
work—and paid a terrible penalty. But final- 
ly, thanks in part to the Chief Executive of 
our own nation, they were prodded into tak- 
ing concerted action, into agreeing to sub- 
merge all personal and national pride, prefer- 
ences and prejudices for the sake of securing 
teamwork under the direction of one supreme 
head. 

Armies represent superlative teamwork. 
Without teamwork, armies would be little bet- 
ter than mobs. Their whole strength lies in 
their concerted action, the perfect co-opera- 
tion of each soldier with all the others. 

And modern business—Big Business—what 
is it but teamwork on a colossal scale? 

Who can produce this teamwork? 

Why, teamworkers, of course, and none but 
teamworkers. 

All of which leads up to this statement, the 
hub and nub of this whole article. 

Big Business will advance to positions of great 
responsibility no man who has not demonstrated 
his ability and aptitude as a teamworker. 

A widely known out-of-town banker was 
being selected by the National City Bank of 
New York as a vice-president. Salary—a large 
one—had been agreed upon and other arrange- 
ments completed. Then he wrote wanting to 
kuow precisely where he would rank among 
the institution’s list of vice-presidents and laid 
stress upon his “standing.” He was imme- 
diately dropped. “He will not make a good 
teamworker,” was the management’s verdict. 

I once recommended an exceptionally capa- 
ble man to a large organization. The execu- 
tive, impressed with the man’s knowledge, 
ability and experience, indicated that an im- 
portant position would be given him. Noth- 
ing, however, resulted. “We checked him up 
carefully,” the executive later explained to me, 
“and found that he is a hard man to get along 
with. We can use only teamworkers here.” 

“I don’t know who the Steel Corporation 
will be able to get to succeed Judge Gary,” 
remarked a business man familiar with the 
workings of that mammoth organization. 
“There are not many men qualified to handle 
successfully all the presidents and other 
heavyweight executives of the corporation’s 
various subsidiaries. The Judge has a big team 
to keep satisfied and, at the same time, up to 
the scratch.” The explanation? Judge Gary 
knows how to inspire and maintain teamwork 
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among his scores of high-priced, high-placed 
aides. 

Had not Lincoln been able to evolve team- 
work from his brilliant but high-strung, 
erratic Cabinet officers, the Civil War might 
not have ended when it did. He was big 
enough and broad enough to handle even the 
eccentric geniuses with whom he was sur- 
rounded. Often he submitted to what others, 
had they occupied his place, would have re- 
garded as intolerable humiliation, 

That’s one secret of the successful team- 
worker—he doesn’t wear a chip on his shoul- 
der ; he doesn’t look for slights ; he is not con- 
stantly on the alert lest his “dignity” be in- 
sulted. 

The teamworker need be no jelly-fish. He 
need never compromise his self-respect. He 
need never sacrifice his principles. He need. 
not be forever ready to forswear his own 
opinions or his own convictions. 

The teamworker can be—must be—every 
inch a man, 

But he is something more. 

He is a diplomat. He is not bigoted. He 
recognizes that others, especially his superiors 
in rank, are also entitled to have opinions and 
convictions of their own. He is ready to give 
and take. He does not expect to have every- 
thing his own way, to get always exactly what 
he wants, He is broad enough to try to see 
things from the other party’s point of view. 

The teamworker, also, is courteous, consid- 
erate, good-tempered. 

He tries to meet others at least half-way. 

He is accommodating, obliging, helpful. 

He co-operates. 

He is more concerned about getting things 
done than about getting credit for the doing 
of them. 

He puts the good of the. house, the firm, 
the institution, the company first. To him it 
is the big machine, and the business of each 
and all is to gear it up to its highest pitch, to 
strain every nerve to insure that it shall run 
efficiently, to leave nothing undone to bring 
about the fullest and best results. 

He sees his life, his career, his future, not 
as a separate entity, not as the one thing about 
which he must concern himself, “looking out 
for Number One;” but as part and parcel of 
the concern of which he is a part. He reasons 
that his supreme duty is to see to it that the 
concern prospers, and that if the whole pros- 
pers, he, as an active, effective, progressive 
part of it, is likely to prosper with it. 

He has his eye and his mind less on him- 
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self, less on his individual aggrandizement, 
than on his instituton. 

He sinks self in service. 

An then, having done this, and having con- 
tinued to do it if need be for years, Fortune will 
not forever pass him by. 

Sooner or later Opportunity will come with- 
in his reach. 

“Can you recommend a man of superior 
calibre, a man of executive timber, a man I 
could trust with real responsibilities,” a busi- 
ness leader recently asked Captan Robert Dol- 
lar, the lumber and steamship owner. “If I 
knew of such a man, unattached, I’d grab him 
myself,” was the veteran captain’s reply. 
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I know of more than one highly paid official 
who has been edged out solely because he 
failed to develop into a teamworker when 
growth made the engagement of additional of- 
ficials imperative. 

Credit in the long run usually goes to those 
who seek it least but deserve it most, not to 
those who strive to monopolize it. 

Teamwork calls for a certain amount of un- 
selfishness. 

It calls for tolerance. 

It calls for goodfellowship. 

It calls for companionableness. 

But it is worth infinitely more than it costs. 
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It is an asset without which a man is apt to 
bankrupt his career. 


He who would take all and give none, he 
who cannot rise to the give-and-take level, can 
never hope to become a genuine teamworker. 


And only teamworkers rise to the top under 
modern conditions, where one-man enterprises 
cannot withstand the competition of giant 
combinations of brains and capital. 

Carefully scrutinize your make-up, and if 
there be weak spots or kinks in it, apply your- 
self to remedying them. 


For large-sale success today is spelled 
“Teamwork.” 








THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 








TRIBUTE TO BUSINESS 


Business was business. Nowadays it is 
more. Business is psychology. It implies a 
study of human ways and tastes. It means 
an understanding of crowds. It comprises 
cultivating public opinion. It includes fore- 
casting public desires. 

Business is honesty. It no longer con- 
notes overreaching, short-changing, cozening 
and haggling. It does not take a business 
liar long these days to stumble over himself. 

Business is charity. To furnish a means of 
honest, self-respecting livelihood to a hundred 
human beings is doing more real charity than 
doling soup to two hundred beggars. More 
good and more welfare come from providing 
employment than from relieving panhandlers. 

Business is courtesy. It is not obsequious- 
ness. It implies the art of handling people 
skilfully. It means self-control, self-disci- 
pline, good breeding, knowledge of character. 

Business is progress. It does not consist 
in wheedling people to deal with you once 
that you may overcharge them, but it con- 
sists in treating customers so that they will 
come back. The pleased customer means 
cumulative progress. 

Business is ethics. The best preaching is 
by example. The straight business man 
preaches six days in the week honesty, in- 
tegrity, fidelity and economy. He is a moral 
stimulus to the community. 

Business is politics. The right kind of busi- 
ness man pays his taxes, supports civic enter- 
prise, stands for law and order, refuses to 
pay toll to grafters, and altogether repre- 
sents the backbone of justice. 

Business is telling the truth. There is 
crooked Big Business; there is shifty Little 
Business; there is Nasty Business and Shady 
Business. But there is enough Real Business 
to furnish life-blood for all these suckers. The 
main body of business in this country is sound 
as a dollar. It is intelligent, fair and public- 
spirited. 

Business is national prosperity. We could 
get along without any other class of men 
better than without business men. 

Business is national honor. Our reputa- 
tion abroad is made or unmade by our busi- 
ness men. 

Business never meant more than it does 
today. It never needed more men of sterling 
character. There is room in it for the best 
brains, skill and moral worth of the country. 
—Dr. Frank Crane. 

* * * 

Live with all your might, and you will have 
more life with which to live—Edward Everett 
Hale. 





I am inclined to the opinion that most men 
start on the ladder of success when they cease to 
be superficial. 

There are thousands of clerks in this country 
now who are doing certain work in writing, and 
adding, and invoicing, etc. And they do not know 
whey they are doing it. They carry it through 
just like a mechanical toy works when you wind 
it up. What they do not understand is that the 
amount in an account book has a relation to the 
whole business. 

When they do get to realize this, they start to 
get on with the firm, because they have under- 
stood the difference between being a part of the 
business and a mechanical piece of humanity. 

No man can succeed who does not see farther 
than his immediate work. 

There are some office boys who understand that 
their respectable personal appearance is a good 
advertisement for the firm. Their courtesy is 
even better. Their care and promptness in de- 
livering messages is often vital to a transaction. 
These are the office boys who become general 
managers at an early age, because they have de- 
veloped the sense not only to do things, and do 
them right, but to know why they do these things, 
and what effect their individual performances 
have upon the institution they are connected 
with.—G. E. Whitehouse in “Impressions.” 
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We have ourselves proposed no injustice, no 
aggression. We are ready, whenever the 
final reckoning is made, to be just to the 
German people, deal fairly with the German 
power, as with all others. There can be no 
difference between peoples in the final judg- 
ment, if it is indeed to be a righteous judg- 
ment. To propose anything but justice, even- 
handed and dispassionate justice, to Germany 
at any time, whatever the outcome of the 
war, would be to renounce and dishonor our 
own cause; for we ask nothing that we are 
not willing to accord.—Woodrow Wilson. 

* * * 


Subordinates take their cue from their su- 
periors. Secure the confidence of the rank and 
file in the integrity of its head and you have an 
invincible army for carrying forward any great 
enterprise or people massed for good purposes. 
—Adolph S. Ochs. 


* * * 


The man who treats his trade as mere oppor- 
tunity of making money, without taking into 
account the service of that trade to men or its 
relation to the totality of social activities, is as 
truly anti-social in his spirit and methods as 
an anarchist. Such a man breaks society into 
selfish fragments, and turns commerce into 
vulgar bartering —Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


THE HAPPY MAN 


I do not toil that I may hoard 
The tithe my labor brings to me— 
The sweetest draught comes from a gourd, 
And happiness from poverty; 
I toil because I’ve hands to do, 
And love of men within my heart, 
And, when my sands have all run through, 
I want it said I did my part. 


The scanty tithe that men can give 
Is but a puny prize at best— 
It is enough that I should live 
In happiness and peace and rest; 
I give my toil in humble pride, 
To merit, when its end shall come, 
The love that waits at eventide 
Within the open door of Home. 
—John D. Wells. 


* * * 


_ Where there is no vision the people perish 
just as surely as where there is no food.— 
Bruce Barton. 

* * * 


The great prizes of life do not fall to the 
most brilliant, to the cleverest, to the shrewdest, 
to the most long-headed, to the best educated, 
but to the most level-headed men of the soundest 
judgment. When a man is wanted for a re- 
sponsible position, his shrewdness is not con- 
sidered so important as his sound judgment. 
Reliability is what is wanted. Can a man stand 
without being tripped; and if he is thrown, can 
he land on his feet? Can he be depended on, 
relied on under all circumstances to do the right 
thing, the sensible thing? Has the man a level 
head ? 

Has he good horse sense? Is he liable to fly 
off on a tangent, or to go off “half cocked?” 
Is he faddy? Has he wheels in his head? Does 
he lose his temper easily, or can he control him- 
self? If he can keep a level head under all 
circumstances, if he cannot be thrown off his 
balance—he is the man wanted.—Orison Swett 
Marden. 

ee 


A man is simple when his chief care is the wish 
to be’ what he ought to be; that is, honestly and 
naturally human. We may compare existence 
to raw material. What it is matters less than 
what is made of it; as the value of a work of art 
lies in the flowering of a workman’s skill. True 
life is possible in social conditions the most 
diverse and with nautral gifts the most unequal. 
It is not fortune, or personal advantage, but 
our turning them to account, that constitutes the 
value of life. Fame adds no more than does 
length of. days; quality is the thing —Wagner, 
“The Simple Life.” 
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ISSUE GOVERNMENT BACKED R. R. BONDS 


IX months ago the railroads were in the 

S biuest indigo of a blue funk. Prices of 

every supply needed were mounting. In 

the midst of Liberty Loans there was no pros- 

pect of raising new capital. Requests for 

higher rates were ignored. Numbers of roads 
‘were. facing receiverships. 

Suddenly the Government took over the en- 
tire railroad system of the country. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo was appointed 
Director General of Railroads. 

McAdoo the Quick came to the rescue at 
once. He-gave them higher rates than they 
ever dreamed of asking. He was the popular 
director. 

But suddenly, on his return from an arduous 
month’s spéaking tour on the third Liberty 
Loan, broken in voice and: impaired in health, 
he had to take to bed with tonsilitis. In bed, 
he gave out one of his quick decisions. 


McAdoo’s Quick Decisions 


“Let the portcullis fall,” or words to that 
effect, and every president of every big rail- 
road in the country was wiped off the slate. 
Disobedient or slow-to-act officers were not 
quick enough for the Director. Competition 
was abolished. Luxurious passenger offices 
consolidated into comfortable workaday agen- 
cies, old barnacle employees dismissed, big 
salaries cut 60 per cent., and to cap the climax, 
the long denounced pooling of two generations 
ago, restored. 

In doing all these things no ability of a 
transcendental order was shown, but business 
ability was shown—with alertness and quick- 
ness of decision behind it, which will bring 
order out of chaos and has already transformed 
the despair of last fall into the life and vigor 
which is now returning the great railroad 
corporations of this country into the full use- 
fulness which they formerly occupied. 

‘It can well be left to Mr. McAdoo’s judg- 
ment to select the right kind of railroad talent 
- to distinguish what is needed for maintenance, 
what for additions and what for a new devel- 
ment of transportation to run parallel with 
this country’s great growth. 

But McAdoo the Mighty has now another 
and bigger railroad task before him. It is to 
decide where and how to get the vast amount 
of money to rehabilitate and then develop the 
run-down transportation systems of this coun- 
try. 


Has Tapped New Sources of Wealth 


Through his great experience in three im- 
mense Liberty Loans, raising billions before 
unheard of for a world’s need, he has found 
new reservoirs of untapped sums which no 
other country can match. 

Not only that, but the inexhaustible source 
of this supply of money is to come in from 
time to time as wanted, forthcoming from 
wage earners, salary receivers and people of 
moderate means, classes of frugal and con- 
stant thrift gatherers, unparalleled in any 
other nation. 

The first call was answered by 4,000,000, 
the second by 9,000,000, the third by 17,000,- 
000. What was the call? Patriotism and 
Home! These millions, averaging something 
like $200 apiece, turned.in over ten billions. 

We know very well that it is from money 
raised in this manner that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has to draw to loan to our allies, 
to make our munitions, our ships, our sup- 
plies, equip our soldiers and furnish the thou- 
sand other war necessities. = -_—.. : 

There is no greater necessity to help win 





Reasons Why Such Securities 
Would Meet Railroads 
Financing Need 
By JOHN MUIR 


President Railway Investors’ League 
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Secretary of the Treasury McA-oo, 
the Director-General of Railroads. 


this war than the successful operation of our 
railroads. 

Hundreds of millions and billions no doubt 
are needed to rehabilitate, newly construct 
and develop. 


Would Have Patriotic Appeal 


We can get all we need for the railroads by 
a Government backed bond issue which, be- 
cause of its double advantage to the subscriber 
should be called, sentimentally at least, Pa- 
triotism and Pocket. 

To make clear how this can be readily done, 
I set forth the following ideas and facts. 

Starting with the 1907 panic, there has 
been a steady and rapid increase in the indi- 
vidual number and amount of railroad securi- 
ties held. The result has been that, whereas 
in 1901 many leading railroads were owned 
by a few hundred, or at most, thousands of 
investors, hundreds of thousands of men (and 
women too) with moderate amounts of money, 
have been impressed with the opportunity to 
secure liberal and permanent income and are 
now the chief owners. All of them, depressed 
before, are now much encouraged by the 
brighter prospects for their investments. 
These are the people who would quickly be 
interested in additional investments in their 
own roads when they realized that the new 
securities—the bonds—were backed by the 
Government, and their original holdings were 
thus strengthened. * 

Therefore, I believe that there could be 
easily raised an initial loan of $1,000,000,000 
as a railroad bond issue to be paid for out of 
current earnings, in no manner disturbing 
financial conditions, or new Liberty Loans, be- 
cause these very people who have developed 
the habit of thrift, notwithstanding their Lib- 





erty Loan contributions, are now in the mar- 
ket for additional securities to average their 
interest rate and secure further inducements 
to save. 

These bonds would be more readily sub- 
scribed to than any of the Liberty bonds for 
these reasons: 

1. There would be a keen desire to help the 
railroads in which the public already 
held investments. 

2. Under the paternal care of the Government 
such a bond, issued on the interest basis 
of railroad borrowing, would be a very 
attractive investment. 

3. Knowledge that railroad welfare is ,es- 
essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war, would in no manner diminish the 
full measure of patriotism, 

It is well known that in the flotation of 
railroad bonds, every issue, heretofore, has 
been subject to a commission of a_ size which 
materially reduced the par return to railroads 
even of the highest credit. 


How to Increase Attractiveness 


In view of this commission saving, with the 
Gevernment handling the sale, the bond could, 
and perhaps should, be sold at a discount. Fix 
it at say one per cent. to stockholders of rec- 
ord of roads thus bonded, on subscriptions not 
exceeding an amount equal to their stock- 
holdings. 

Thus, if stockholders were unable to sub- 
scribe to their full quota, they would have the 
pecuniary inducement, in a commission, to 
place the balance up to the full limit. 

Each stockholder would become a strenuous 
soliciting agent. 

The issue should be divided into allotments 
in accordance with definitely named roads’ re- 
quirements, so that each stockholder could 
select his own road’s issue. 

The definite manner in which each stock- 
holder could be secured as a subscriber is ap- 
parent from the present accessibility to stock- 
holders’ lists. These lists heretofore have 
been jealously guarded and withheld by execu- 
tives even from individual owners. It has 
strongly been commented upon and severely 
criticised that a real owner in a railroad could 
not exchange views with a co-owner. This 
was often prevented by an executive who had 
less moneyed interest in the road than many 
single owners thus debarred. 

The knowledge of the names of all the real 
owners now is an open book to the Director 
General of Railroads. 

Assuming that each holder in five well 
known systems subscribes for 10 per cent. of 
his holdings, the approximate value of this 
new source of money would be as follows: 


Outstanding Number of 


sd capitalization holders 10% 
PAGHIEOR ... 552/003 $345,000,000 46,000 $34,500,000 
Southern Pacific .. 273,000,000 37,000 27 300.000 
SMI is Seeavs-s 233,000,000 22,000 23,300,000 
Baltimore & Ohio. 211,000,000 37,000 21,100,000 
Pennsylvania ..... 500,000,000 100,000 50,000,000 

$156,200,000 


If the estimated capitalization of the rail- 


roads of the country is $7,000,000,000, a 10 
per cent. subscription under this plan will 
produce approximately $700,000,000 from rail- 
road owners alone. 

The nucleus of the present revolving fund 
can profitably be expanded by subscriptions 
from actual owners into a system whose far- 
reaching Governmental: power will restore the 
shaken confidence of small owners and will 
infuse life and vigor into distressed and long 
neglected corporations. 
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This siren on the Tower of Notre Dame, whose call carries 1,500 meters, will warn Paris of 
approaching shells from long range German guns. 
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Children are taught not to 
make that: naughty ges- 
ture, but what British sol- 
dier cares about manners 
when he goes “over the 
top”? It’s just a matter 
of his opinion—about the 
Boche. 
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This is not a movie stunt, but a light railway train filled with British soldiers, 
making a short cut through a real home in France. 
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Like a huge in- 
sect, this tank 
advances 
toward the en- 
emy line, fol- 
lowed by infan- 
try. Although 
under heavy fire 
the first line of 
soldiers are pro- 
tected by the. 
tank, which 
belches volley 
after volley of 
bullets into the 
enemy lines. 
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(British Official) © Underwood & Underwood. 
Commander Marie Botchkareva led 
the Russian women’s “Death Battal- 
ion.” She 
is on her 
way to 
England 
to get 
rid of 
shrapnel 
in her 


back. 
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GOVERNMEN 


ERNARD M. BARUCH, chairman of the 
“ War Industries Board, lately has been 
dropping hints to the steel men that their 
plants may be commandeered, just as the ship- 
yards and the railroads were commandeered. 
With due respect to the authorities, it must be 
admitted that there was a loss of efficiency both 
in the shipyards and in the railroads when com- 
mandeering was undertaken. Neither Mr. Mc- 
Adoo nor Mr. Hurley was to blame for this. It 
was simply one of the inevitable consequences of 
government operation. Individual incentive is 
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at once removed and there is a general feeling of 
relaxation. The government, habitually, is an 
“easy boss.” Some ships have been five months 
longer coming through the shipyards than when 
the owner, under private ownership conditions, 
was sending telegrams to the shipyard, asking for 
speed. And the private owner enforced pen- 
alties, while the government, were it to follow 
such a system, would be penalizing itself. 

There was ample justification for taking the 
shipyards, because there was no other way in 
which the Government could take over all the 
foreign ships building, and it was also necessary 
in order that the government, which alone was 
financially equipped for so large a task, might 
build a vast fleet itself. But there is no such 
justification for taking over the steel plants. Mr. 
Baruch has been very successful so far; he has 
won the admiration even of his critics; but there 
is danger in riding too fast, and if the govern- 
ment took the steel plants it would soon be falling 
all over itself. 


Will Government Ownership Increase? 


The tendency towards government ownership 
naturally has increased during the war. Post- 
master General Burleson frankly believes in gov- 
ernment ownership of telephone and telegraph 
lines. The four big express companies are being 
consolidated by Mr. McAdoo, without regard to 
the Sherman law, which has been muffled every- 
where since the war began. The Supreme Court 
has fully vindicated the United Shoe Machinery 
Company. The question that remains, however, 
is whether the government is going to go fur- 
ther and further into State socialism, as Germany 
did and is doing, or whether individualism, with 
fewer restrictions on big business, will prevail. 

This is the largest national issue that is form- 
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Ways and Means For After War 
Trade Being Planned 
At Washington 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN 
Our Washington Correspondent 


ing for the next Presidential campaign. There 
no longer can be an issue over the war, if the 
war is still in progress in 1920. The whole coun- 
try is in full accord with the war. The speed 
with which troops have been put into France is 
phenomenal. In a few months, there will be no 
criticism of the aeroplane program, or of ord- 
nance. The after-war issue alone remains un- 
settled, although all foreign nations have ap- 
parently settled it to their own satisfaction. There 
is far more need in American politics today for 
an Alexander Hamilton than there is for a 
homas Jefferson. The public has been a little 
fed-up on leaders who merely interpret and fol- 
low the people. The worst thing about such 
leadership is that it frequently misses in its guess 
as to what the public wants. Since Bryan’s first 
campaign, the serious issues dividing the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties gradually have 
been fading. Today there is no issue dividing 
them. The Democratic party, which once stood 
for State Rights, recently abandoned even the 
last vestige of that policy. That issue of State 
Rights was the issue that hallowed the memory 
of Thomas Jefferson and made him the patron 
saint of the Democratic party. Like grand- 
mother’s wedding gown, it was taken out of the 
garret occasionally and exhibited by the modern 
Democratic party, but quite recently it was form- 
ally turned over to the old clothes man. Demo- 
crats in the Senate, when the water-power bill 
was up a few weeks ago, agreed that they would 
not insist upon their State Rights argument. War 
has virtually wiped out State lines. There are 
few nations that have such centralized control as 
the United States today. Alexander Hamilton’s 
dream has been fully realized. 


Presidential Candidates 


There is confusion of thought in both policies. 
The Democrats, consciously or unconsciously, 
have gone in for a greater amount of Federal 
control than the Republicans. They are just as 
likely to advocate a protective tariff as the Re- 
publicans, although they will probably call it by a 
different name. The Republican party, from the 
standpoint of policy, has been lacking in leader- 
ship. There could be such leadership, without, 
in the slighest degree, encroaching upon the 
conduct of the war. There is need for some of 
the Republicans to get together and think about 
the fiscal policies of the nation after the war. 
The chances are that Theodore Roosevelt may be 
the Republican candidate for President. Frankly, 
he is the only man who figures in Republican 
Presidential discussion. The Republican leaders 








THE NATIONAL ISSUE 


Will Government Ownership 
be the National Campaign issue, 
if the war is still in progress in 
1920? The author’s observa- 
tions at Washington lead him to 
conclude that this is the largest 
issue now forming for the next 
Presidential Campaign. And 
Roosevelt will run against Wil- 
son or McAdco, he opines. 











T TO TIGHTEN GRIP? 


in Washington admit that if he frames the issues 
a little more clearly, beyond his criticisms of un- 
preparedness, he will be nominated without much 
of a struggle. If the war is still on, the chances 
are that President Wilson will be renominated. 
Otherwise, it will probably be Mr. McAdoo. 

All the big war organizations were thrown to- 
gether hastily. In some instances, it was as 
though the steel-frame work of a skyscraper 
were thrown up, and the top floor completed be- 
fore the lower floors were ready. The Shipping 
Board had this experience, but has been perfect- 
ing its organization gradually and surely. 

The general counsel of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation in Philadelphia probably will be 
George Wharton Pepper, who has virtually taken 
the place of the late John G. Johnson at the 
Philadelphia bar. 

The Shipping Board legal forces have been 
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strengthened by the addition of Miles Dawson, a 
very able actuary lawyer. It was Mr. Dawson 
who sat at the right of Bainbridge Colby in the 
New York legislative investigation and who, also 
sat at the right of Charles E. Hughes in the in- 
surance investigation. Mr. Dawson is an expert 
in contracts and financing. His work with the 
Shipping Board is entirely constructive. 

Howard Coonley, of Boston, a successful busi- 
ness man, has been made Vice-President of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, to have charge of 
all administrative work under the Director-Gen- 
eral. Stephen N. Bourne, formerly president of 
the Bourne Magnetic Truck Company, has been 
elected secretary of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. These business men in the organiza- 
tion are strengthening the foundations and in ad- 
dition to the driving power provided at the top 
by Hurley and Schwab, there is increasing sys- 
tem all through the working forces. 


Organizing for After War Trade 


America at last has taken official notice of 
the fact that the future peace of the world will 
depend largely upon the control of raw materials. 
Most nations have recognized that there will be 
a world struggle for trade when the war ends. 
Germany has recognized the basic principle of 
such a struggle. Her statesmen, bankers and 
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business men have been teaching the German 


people that they must gain control of raw ma- 
terials or surrender hope of supremacy in the 
markets of the world. It was feared for a time 
that the controlling forces of America would 
overlook the basic principle. There has, how- 
ever, been a gradual awakening. 

The Department of Commerce is organizing a 
force of well-trained business men to serve as 
business diplomats in South America. Their 
function will be to study and report upon the 
possibilities for American investments in the 
mines and resources of South and Central 
America. England’s method in the past was to 
finance South American enterprises by taking a 
controlling interest in them. Germany’s method 
was shrewder. She formed partnerships. Her 
intrigue is making the most of these partnerships 
now. In Mexico, for instance, the German 
agents tell the Mexicans that English control of 


_ certain of the Tampico oil fields is a menace to 


Mexican independence. The argument is false 
and treacherous, but it falls upon a fertile mental 
field. 

Various constructions, official and unofficial, 
have been placed upon the severance of diplo- 
matic relations by Mexico with Cuba. The real 
reason for that action, unquestionably, was Ger- 
many’s desire for a control of the oil resources of 
Mexico after the war. How far Germany will 
be able to go in that direction still remains a mat- 
ter of doubt; but there can be no doubt that she 
is leaving no stone unturned to lock up the re- 
sources of Mexico and South and Central Amer- 
ica against the United States and the Allies after 
the war. 


Definite Trade Policy Essential 


Germany has had her eyes on the nitrate de- 
posits in Chile. She had obtained a very sub- 
stantial supply of these nitrates before the war, 
but if it had not been for her own water-powers, 
and the extensive development of the fixation 
process of extracting nitrates from the air, she 
would have been defeated in the first year of war 
for want of one of the chief ingredients of ex- 
plosives. The United States is now constructing 
a $60,000,000 nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals. 
Plans are being made for two more of equal size, 
both in Tennessee. Two picric acid plants like- 
wise are to be established, one at Brunswick 
Georgia, and the other at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Meanwhile, all the big steel plants, and even 
the copper mines, are developing by-products 
with a view to making this country industrially 
independent. No definite policy has yet been 
outlined with a view to protecting the interests 
of the United States in the control of raw ma- 
terials after the war, but the severance of rela- 
tions between Mexico and Cuba has had the 
beneficial effect of focusing attention upon this 
important problem of the future. This country, 
of course, is in an advantageous position. With 
its present control of copper and cotton, and its 
other enormous resources, no foreign nation can 
withhold whatever is needed after the war. 

But there should be a more definite policy to 
protect America’s position after the war. The 
policy should be well-thought out. It must nec- 
essarily involve a large program for financing en- 
terprises in foreign countries, especially in Cen- 
tral and South America. It might very well in- 
clude a definite alteration in the Sherman law, 
with a view to providing the same economical 
co-operation among industries after the war as 
is deemed essential to the strength and efficiency 
of the nation during the war. 


America’s Phenomenal Business Changes 


In the stress, excitement, and pressure of war 
conditions, few persons outside of official life 
realize the great changes that are being wrought 
in America’s method of transacting business, and 
even in American institutions. In the ease and 
celerity with which vital transformations are 
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worked there is room for blunders, as well as im- 
provements, to fasten themselves upon the na- 
tion’s life. The enormous increases in wages, 
which have invariably accompanied government 
commandeering, first in the shipyards, then on 
the railroads, must be reckoned with in peace as 
well as in war. These increases, like the in- 
creased cost of ships, are put down to war costs 
The increased cost of ships, due to increased 
wages which the government pays, will amount 
to $300,000,000. Increased wages to railroad 
workers will be about the same, when the pay- 
roll is finally analyzed. The construction facili- 
ties of the nation have been tremendously in- 
creased. Hundreds of large new plants have 
been built with private capital, as well as with 
government funds. These plants cannot be 
scrapped. The activities of the nation must be 
enlarged in peace to keep the national machine 
going on the high-gear that has been reached 
during the war. Whatever policy is outlined for 
the future of the nation must take account of the 
increased importance of foreign trade, immigra- 
tion, the tariff, and domestic and foreign laws 
governing business. Ships that are being built 
today cost at least three times the pre-war figure. 
Yet even when steel ships were being built in 
this country at seventy dollars a ton, it was diffi- 
cult to operate them under the maritime laws of 
the United States. That is why there was not 
much of a shipbuilding industry in the United 
States before the war. That is why a tonnage 
of 500,000 was considered a mighty good year in 
shipbuilding. 


Plan New Administration of Ports 


Extraordinary cost of these vessels must be 
written off in some manner—either by higher 
freight rates to amortize the cost gradually, or 
by a flat return of a certain amount of the money 
paid for each ship to the owner who paid it. The 
former method, of course, is the business-like 
method. The other method would be excusable 
only on the ground that the government must 
continue to take a silly pride in its so-called anti- 
profiteering policy. A rate committee of the 
Shipping Board is now considering this question. 

Incidentally, the Port Development Commis- 
sion, headed by Edward F. Carry, of Chicago, is 
now at work. In the last article reference was 
made to the character of the work being done by 
this commission. The Shipping Board, War De- 
partment, Navy Department, and Railway Ad- 
ministration, as well as steamship interests, have 
representatives on this commission, and they are 
working out a more logical and economical de- 
velopment of the ports and terminals. Their job 
is to prevent duplication and waste in transpor- 
tation; to bring about uniformity in shipping 
from the various ports; to use the right ports for 
the right commodities, and to have at each port 
thus used ample bunkerage, docking and repair 
facilities. Inevitably the work of this commis- 
sion will change the transportation map of the 
United States. It will affect the currents of com- 
merce and the life of the whole country. It 
would not be possible in peace. It is possible 
under the flexible conditions that prevail in war. 





A task! To be honest, to be kind, to earn a 
little and to spend a little less ; to make upon the 
whole a family happier for his presence; to 
renounce when that shall be necessary and not 
be embittered; to keep a few friends, but these 
without capitulation; above all, on the same 
grim condition, to keep friends with himself, 
here is a task for all that man has of fortitude 
and delicacy.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


* * * 


There is no real freedom save that which is 
based on discipline. The chance to do as one 
pleases is not liberty, as so many people im- 
agine; liberty involves knowledge, self-mas- 
tery, capacity for exterior power of resistance. 
—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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Truth About Aircraft Muddle 


(Continued from page 152.) 


the spirit which now animates the workers in our 
shipyards. : 


Conclusions 


The foregoing, please note, deals only with the 
causes and the effects of the official bungling. 
There is another side of the aircraft situation, a 
side which does credit to various private indi- 
viduals and companies. Notwithstanding all the 
harassing blundering, there has been not a little 
substantial achievement in the building of train- 
ing planes, domestic and European airplane 
motors and, more especially, flying boats. 

Before attempting, in a future article, to pre- 


. sent figures of production and before describ- 


ing visits to aircraft factories, it may be per- 
tinent, in order to balance this article after so 
lengthy an enumeration of shortcomings, to 
set down, very briefly, my conclusions, partic- 
ularly concerning what may be expected from 
now on. 


Ryan Aims at Quantity Production 


John D. Ryan wants production rather than 
more experimentation at this stage. He and not 
the bunglers of the past will direct operations, 
and his selection of A. A. Landon, formerly vice- 
president of the American Radiator Company, 
has been welcomed by airplane manufacturers, as 
Mr. Landon is recognized as a level-headed ex- 
ecutive familiar with practical problems of the 
machine shop and other departments of large 
plants. . 

America has now provided an adequate supply 
of training planes and has begun to concen- 
trate upon the production of the kind of ma- 
chines needed to bring down the Hun flyers. 

The Liberty motor has finally been adjusted to 
suit certain types of fighting machines and 
promises to give a good account of itself. In this 
connection it is significant that large orders for 
it have poured in from the Allies. 

The new powers in the Air Production Board 
will not, however, ignore other serviceable 
motors, since they are not irrevocably wedded to 
the Liberty motor. Certain European types are 
being manufactured in quantity and arrange- 
ments are in progress to increase very, very 
greatly our production of both motors and planes 
suitable for combat over the German lines. 


Ser ir 


4 
Future Promises Well 


~ This country is now producing a new and en- 
larged type of hydroplane for our own navy and 
the British navy, and it promises to become a 
factor of the first magnitude in sealing the doom 
of enemy submarines. One plant is turning out 
one of these remarkable aerial fighting ships 
every day and is also producing no less than three 
smaller flying ships every twenty-four hours. 

The navy has not embarrassed manufacturers 
by ordering changes every few hours. It issued 
designs, gave orders to proceed with production, 
and then made only such improvements as could 
be introduced without turning things upside 
down. 

The Army Department aspired to perfection 
and reaped little but failure; but from now on 
commonsense promises to prevail. 

The families of our soldiers at the front need 
not feel alarmed over the position of their boys 
with regard to protection from aerial attacks, 
as our army will be kept plentifully supplied 
with battleplanes at least equal to anything 
Germany can boast. 

The official investigators are little likely to find 
any criminal plotting against this country’s air- 
craft program nor is it believed any scandalous 
graft will be uncovered, although the amount of 
money misspent through stupid bungling may 
arouse widespread indignation among taxpayers. 
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WAGE TRENDS TO EXPECT AFTER WAR 


forward to a period of diminishing wage 

payments while the world is in the 
transition from war to peace. This transition 
must be expected to consume a couple of years 
or thereabouts; and thereafter during the 
reconstruction of peace industries the demand 
for labor must gradually increase to the benefit 
of the wage earner. 

The third and final step which can be fore- 
seen is the second decline in wages—namely, 
the decline to be expected after the recon- 
struction boom is over, and during the time 
when the world is paying its war debts. 

If this reasoning were pure theory we might 
distrust it. However, it is to be merely a 
repetition of the experience of Europe after 
the Napoleonic war, and of United States after 
the Civil War. Statistics are scarce for the 
Napoleonic period, but still we have in some 
old records a very serviceable parallel with 
which to compare 1812 with 1918. 

It was in 1812 that Napoleon wrecked his 
scheme of conquest through the disastrous 
Moscow campaign, wherein the military 
power of France was broken in a series of 
immensely costly victories. Many of us be- 
lieve, and all of us hope that Hindenburg is 
now wrecking the military power of Germany 
through a like series of costly victories. 

Perhaps then the present year will be the 
parallel of 1812 when the power of Napoleon 
was broken, and of 1863 when the power of the 
Confederacy was broken. 


Soon After War, Wages Decrease 


B* H laborer and employer should look 


The fact is highly interesting therefore that 
from 1812 to 1822 the aggregate wages of 
British labor decreased from £100,000,000 to 
£80,000,000. It was in 1822 that Great Britain 
was in the midst of the depressing process of 
paying her war debts, and that unemployment 
therefore was very general. Between these 
two years there had been an increase, accord- 
ing to these old records, of 14 per cent. in the 
number of wage earners—so that the decrease 
in wages per man was 30 per cent. 

If only this record covered the full details, 
we should doubtless find that instead of declin- 
ing steadily from 1812 to 1822 British wages 
fell to 1817 inclusive during the post-bellum 
trade reaction, and then rose to 1819 or 1820 
during the reconstruction boom, and then fell 
again until 1825 or 1827. 

For the period just after our Civil War we 
are more fortunate in having a record of the 
percentage of British union labor employed. Of 
course American statistics would be prefer- 
able; but in their absence the British figures 
are almost as good, since labor conditions 
broadly speaking are world wide. 

Following are percentages of these mem- 
bers of British trades unions holding jobs to 
the total membership: 


Year Percent Year Percent Year Per cent 
9 SE 9834 1865..........98 ae 94 
BOGE... ssi ie eee 97 Se 97% 
_... ee 9. aS a See 9834 
19G3...0..-.-9%-  -BBRB.... 2... 92 

IBGE. 0c 00s DF TBED. 0.200052 92% 


Trend of Wages of the Civil War 


Unfortunately there are no trustworthy 
records of either wages or employment for the 
United States during this period ; for the wage 
index numbers available are of a political 
nature, and practically useless. One of them, 
for example, purports to show a substantial 
increase in wages for a year when business 
was much depressed and 7% per cent. of our 
labor was out of employment. 

However, the immigration into the United 


How to Forecast the Three 
Main Swings—Precedents 
of Other Wars 


By PAUL CLAY 


States is a reliable indication of the demand 
for labor; and therefore the following record 
of total immigrants may be regarded practi- 
cally as a wage index number. 
Number Year Number Year Number 
le 247,453 1870...... 387,203 
ee 427,853 1866...:.... 314,917 - 1873.........-. 459,803 
(1 Se 119,501 1867...... 310,965 1874...... 313,339 
ae 174,524 1868...... 277,680 1875...... 227,498 
1864...... 193,195: 1869.'..:.. Sass IB7G..... 5 138,469 
From 1850 to 1854 wages had a big rise be- 
cause of the boom in business, and then the 
panic of 1857 caused them to drop sharply. In 
judging wages from these figures one must 
allow for the fact that the number of immi- 
grant arrivals is from six to ten months late 
in responding to changes in the American 
labor market, because foreign people are late 
to this extent in their information as to condi- 
tions here. 


Year 


Long Decline Forecast 


However, the main points are that aggre- 
gate wages here went down from the early 
part of 1866 to the end of 1867, rallied until 
sometime in 1873 and then suffered a long and 
severe decline. In other words, they showed 
almost the same movement as was indicated 
by the above percentages of employment for 
Great Britain. 

In this connection the actual weekly wages 
of Massachusetts industries on the following 
dates is enlightening: 


Occupation 1860 1872 1878 1881 
Boot and shoe cutters...$12.00 $14.81 $11.05 $14.91 
CREDOMIOTS, 5.5 55.5 cae asc 992 1466 1133 12.64 
Cabinet makers........... 10.56 14.66 11.03 12.00 
Clothing cutters ........ 13.92 19.85 16.00 19.81 
Cotton mule-spinners...... 6.33 10.70 7.41 10.09 
Patternmakers. ........... 1150 17.60 15.24 18.10 
Compositors. ............. 1483 25.77 1828 20.00 
Wool sorters... ...:...... 6.98 9.50 8.50 9.43 


Herein we see the war boom in wages and 
the great decline which occurred during the 
period of debt paying which took place from 
1873 to 1878 inclusive. 

The same thing is strikingly shown for the 
Napoleonic wars by the following record of 
wages in France in pence per day: 


Occupation 1790 1810 1850 
IEEE Pn ess ca ceecoals 25 30 25 
NE So asc ck cok vacehodes 20 35 22 
IRA ep ere) ahr: 18 Kit] 20 
Blacksmiths... ¢s..<6000%060%.2 20 30 25 
a 18 30 21 
Le te Ore 20 35 22 


The striking thing about this exhibit for 
France is that even so late as 1850 wages had 
not recovered to the war level. From 1810 to 
1813, however, the man power of France was 
so utterly exhausted that the scarcity of labor 
was much greater than it will be in the United 
States at any time during the present war. 


Three Main Movements. 


In conclusion we may fairly say that there 








EMPLOYER! EMPLOYEE! 


A word to the wise is sufficient. 
In this article Mr. Clay tells both 
of you what problems you must 
face after the war. Read it and be 
forehanded. 




















are several movements of wages so sure to 
occur that everyone may rely upon them. 

First, the scarcity of labor is bound to 
grow greater until the world’s armies 
reach their maximum numbers, and until 
the world’s production of munitions and 
supplies of every kind reaches its max- 
imum quantity. 

Then, as the war draws toward a close 
and the production and buying of muni- 
tions and war supplies diminishes, the de- 
mand for labor must gradually decrease 
even before peace actually comes. When 
peace comes the labor supply will be ex- 
cessive for a period of not less than a year 
and perhaps more than two years while 
our industries are readjusting to a peace 
basis. During the period of reconstruc- 
tion, however, labor must be greatly in 
demand and wages will undoubtedly rise. 

Finally, after the reconstruction work 
is finished, and the nations undertake the 
tedious work of paying off their war 
debts a long and severe decline in wages 
must be expected. 

These are_three distinct movements which 
can be relied upon. 


Prepare For Difficult Problems 


For the employer this means that the labor 
problem must grow more difficult until the 
end of the war comes into sight, but that when 
the intensity of the war reaches its climax the 
labor difficulties of the typical producer will 
also be at their very maximum. Probably few 
employers will ever live to see again such a 
hard labor problem. 

To the employee this means that it is very 
urgent to make hay while the sun shines. The 
typical laborer and his family will have to face 
moderate difficulties and a poor demand for 
his services immediately after the war, and 
great difficulties over a considerable series of 
years as soon as the post-bellum reconstruc- 
tion boom is over. 

Such is the message that the record of the 
past brings to us when we read it in the light 
of sound business principles. 


A Talk With a Shipworker 
(Continued from page 155.) 
of action is necessary to make a successful 
mechanic as to make a good banker, a fine 
minister, or a powerful railroad president— 
application, service, intelligent study and 
strength. Said Mr. Hubert: 

“Time was when it would make a mechanic 
of the old type boiling mad if a more new- 
fashioned fellow came up to him and said, 
‘Why dont you use a cetylene drill on that?’ 
Usually the mechanic yelled, ‘Get to some- 
where out of here and don’t ever again act 
like you don’t think I know my business!’ 
That’s gone now that we’re working for 
victory. We feel that every rivet we drive 
is just another nail in the coffin of kaiserism, 
and every time a workman gives an espe- 
cially good, hard blow with his hammer or 
sledge he grins to himself or the fellow next 
to him as if to say, ‘I sure gave Wilhelm a 
swat that time.’ 

“By that you'll see that all is co-operation 
now. A fellow says, ‘Bill, why don’t you 
try a cetylene drill on that?’ Bill answers, 
“Gee, I never thought of that. TI’ll try it.’ 
And like as not he saves himself an hour 0’ 
work. I’ve noticed, too, that men don’t wait 
for the foreman to tell them everything now. 
They get stuck once in a while and instead 
of waiting until the foreman comes along to 
straighten things out they ask the fellow 
nearest them if he can see what the trouble 

- (Continued on page 171.) 
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BELGIAN LACEMAKER’S SUCCESS HERE 


HE first maker of Brussels lace, so the 
legend goes, was a young shepherdess. 
She sat one day, in the forest, watching 
a spider as he wove thread after thread of his 
web from tree branch to twig. Into this filmy 
net the wind blew a butterfly’s wing, a slender 
fillet of seaweed from the Flander’s coast, and 
the veined petal of a rose.. Taking the spider’s 
web home, the girl spread it out upon her coarse 
pillow, secured some fine linen thread, traced 
with pins upon another 
pillow the intricate de- 
sign, and copied it, 
after weeks of infinite 
patience. 

The news of her ac- 
complishment spread 
abroad. She became 
famous throughout 
Flanders. Lacemaking 
became the chief in- 
dustry of many Belgian 
towns. Women wove 
these priceless designs 
in their homes. Beside 
the windows they sat, 
old women and young, 
with their clusters of 
bobbins hanging from 
bolster-like lace pillows 
spread across their 
knees. Kittens played 
about their feet. Now 
and then they rose to 
attend somie household 
task or raised their eyes 
to watch a child at play 
in the sunlight. 

Now there is no lace- 
making in those Bel- 
gian towns through 
which the Germans 
have passed. But from 
the ruined cellar of a 
Flanders home word 
has been sent through 
a wounded soldier of 
the Allies, by a white 
haired old lace worker, 
“Tell the lace buyers in 
New York that we 
again hope the lace to 
make.” 

Not for many years 
will the making of lace 
be the great industry it 
was eighteen years ago, 
when there sailed to 
New York from Brus- 
sels a young girl who later became one of 
America’s most successful importers of fine lace. 
Few buyers for large stores then went abroad, 
and fewer still knew how to judge good lace. 

It as as a salesgirl in a lace store in Brussels 
that Marie Gilis came to know the demand for 
“real” laces, as thoroughly as she knew the art 
of making their wonderful designs. The women 
weavers took a motherly interest in the young 
orphan girl who lived among them. . Her mother 
had died when she was born; her father when 
she was six. At fourteen the funds left for her 
education were gone and she was obliged to take 
a position as governess. 

The family which engaged her found it im- 
possible to pay her salary, and gave, in lieu of 
money, an oil painting. This now hangs'in Miss 
Gilis’s New York office. as a reminder of the 
days when she began her career in a Iace store. 
It was then the Belgian custom for a girl worker 
to live in her employer’s home. So Marie Gilis 
was able to save most of the $3 a month wage 
which sales girls were paid. They lived simply 
in Flanders and, except for the laces, there was 


Life Story Reads Like Fairy 
Tale—Owns and Manages 
Industrial Plant 
By MARIAN R. GLENN 


little beauty in the lives of the young women 
workers. 

Such plain living made Marie Gilis think so 
often of rich America where women paid large 





Before the war, Flemish women busied themselves at their lace-making at home, combining their 
industry with the care of the family. Here they are set in an edge of rare hand-spun lace. 


sums for real laces, that she determined to go 
to them with lace made by her friends. It took 








WHY AMERICAN GIRLS 
FAIL © 


Why do so many friendless 
foreigners succeed in the United 
States, while as many American 
born women fail in their under- 
takings? Miss Gilis, a Belgian 
lacemaker, who has attained re- 
markable success on our shores, 
attributes it to false pride. 
“What will people say if I do 
such work?” says the American 
girl. Are you letting pride stand 
in the way of your great oppor- 
tunity? 

















many years for her to save, from an income of $3 
a month, the $250 with which to start the busiriess 
career she planned. Of this, $170 was spent for 
lace. So filmy, so like a cobweb it was that she 
rolled it carefully about a bit of paper and held 
the little package tightly in her pocket while she 
bought a ticket for America. 

Then came the customs officers, as the ship 
neared New York! She had forgotten about 
paying duty on the lace. Her heart sank when 

the officer collected ai- 
most the last cent she 


possessed. 
She had no friends 
in America. She spoke 


not a word of English. 
And she had no money ! 

But Marie Gilis 
winked back the 
frightened tears, as she 
remembered that she 
knew French and that 
she still had the pre- 
cious Brussels lace. 

When the ship dock- 
ed, she walked to a 
French boarding house 
which then stood on 
the present site of the 
Hudson Terminal 
Building. There she 
was fortunate in find- 
ing pupils to whom she 
could give French les- 
sons and make enough 
to pay her board bills. 

She was very young, 
scarcely in her twen> 
ties, and timid, and oh, 
so lonely. The work 
of many weary years 
was invested in her 
tiny package of lace. 
One day she intrepidly 
ventured forth to find 
buyers for it. Holding 
it in her hand, she went 
first to the lace buyer 
at Macy’s. That per- 
son recognized its gen- 
uine worth and bought 
a generous piece. With 
eyes shining and 
cheeks pink from the 
flush of her first sale, 
Miss Gilis hurried to 
the nearest cable office 
and wrote out this 
message which she 
sent to a lace maker friend in Brussels: 


“Send more lace at once.” 


Lace buyers at other stores were approached 
and they were glad to purchase real lace from 
the young girl. Famous department stores such 
as Altman’s, Stern’s, Arnold Constable’s and 
Fifth Avenue’s exclusive specialty shops bought 
the remainder of Miss Gilis’ lace. 


Many weeks passed before a new supply came 
from Belgium. It was not easy to wait. For 
board there was only the money earned by giv- 
ing [french lessons. The proceeds of those first 
lace sales had to be saved to pay for new lace. 


Finally more came and the store-to-store sales 
process was repeated. For more, and still more 
lace, she cabled until her stock grew into a big 
bundle so heavy that she often put it down on 
the pavement to rest. But she carried it bravely 
about among an increasing circle of customers. 

After several years of persistent effort, and 
many nights of teaching French pupils, her 
dream of having a store was realized. It was a 

(Continued on page 169.) 
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After morning hours in the largé, 
well-ventilated exchange, connecting 
“Hellos” and “Goodbyes,” the telephone 
girls lunch in the restaurant provided by the 
company. 


Individual tables in an attractively 


furnished room make the noon hour pleasant. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S BEST EMPLOYERS 


HEODORE N. VAIL, President of the 

American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 

pany, which is the parent organization 
of the Bell Telephone System, recently said to 
Bell employees: “With a reasonably satisfied 
public; with a reasonably liberal public; with 
a reasonably inclined Federal, State and 
munjcipal control and regulation; with a busi- 
ness of such a nature that it makes the most 
economical ‘servant’ for social or commercial 
intercourse the first to be employed, the last 
to be discharged ; with an operating staff from 
office boy to senior executive, from the newest 
to the oldest, who look upon the system as 
their system, who are zealous of its reputation 
and zealous in support of it; who have a keen 
interest in its improvement and development ; 
who believe their success, and the company’s 
success are inseparable; who are never satis- 
fied except with something better and who 
recognize their obligation to the public—with 
all these, we should look forward with con- 
fidence to the future.” 

In that statement Mr. Vail summed up the 
attitude of telephone workers toward the 
future of the great utility they provide for the 
people of this country. He epitomized the 
feeling of practically every telephone em- 
ployee. One of the reasons why he could say 
what he did was that for years all Bell tele- 
phone companies have sought in every way 
possible to promote the welfare, contentedness 
and zealous, ambitious pride of occupation of 
their workers. And they have succeeded. 

I am an employee of the New York Te’e- 
phone Company, the largest of the companies 
in the “Bell System.” It has long been recog- 
nized as an exponent of the principle that the 
best employee is the one best cared for. 
Greater efficiency among employees, higher 
esprit de corps, and fewer absences because of 
sickness, accidents or desire to “lay off” for 
one reason or another, are just a few of the 
results of the constructive program put into 
effect by our executives. 





N. Y. Telephone Company Cares 
For Health and Comfort 
of Its Employees 
By W. V. SEDGWICK 








Theodore N. Vail, President of American Telephoné 
and Telegraph Company. 


The worth of the welfare work of my com- 
pany has been frequently recognized by inter- 
national authorities. In 1905 the International 
Exposition at Liege, Belgium, gave the com- 








This is one of the winning articles in 

the $1,000 prize contest conducted by 

Forbes Magazine on “Who Is the Best 

2 Employer in America?” Each story pub- 
lished has offered interesting points on co-opera- 


tion for employers and employees. 


pany a diploma for its success in caring for 
employees. At the Milan (Italy) Exposition 
in 1906, the international jury awarded a silver 
medal for the same reason, and after the 
exposition Prince Cassano of Italy borrowed 
the Telephone Company’s exhibit and set it up 
in Rome, where it might serve as an inspira- 
tion to those of his countrymen interested in 
the improvement of working conditions. 

At the International Exposition of Safety 
and Sanitation in New York City in 1913, two 
prizes were awarded the New York Telephone 
Company. The first was a gold medal offered 
by the Travelers’ Insurance Company and pre- 
sented by the American Museum of Safety “to 
the American employer who achieved the 
greatest success in protecting the life and 
limbs of his employees.” The second was the 
Grand Prize of the exposition and was given 
to this company for its instructive exhibit and 
its progress in welfare work for employees. 


Welfare Work Unusually Comprehensive 


My company’s welfare work is unusually 
comprehensive. It is founded upon a con- 
sistent endeavor to house employees in fire- 
proof buildings, equipped in every possible way 
to insure safe, healthful, pleasant working 
conditions. It includes a liberal benefit plan 
covering sickness and accident disabilities, old 
age pensions and insurance, 

A benefit fund of $10,000,000 has been set 
aside by the Bell System for this work and my 
company’s share of this total is $2,000,000, kept 
intact by annual appropriations. No part of 
the expense of the plan is borne by the em- 
ployees. It also embraces a stock sharing plan 
twice opened and each time eagerly accepted 
by thousands of employees. 

In addition a systematic effort is made to 
guard against sickness, accident and general 
disability. We have a hospital and house 
physician, general first aid measures, and our 
workers are well trained in first aid methods. 




















Thousands of dollars are spent 
annually in welfare work, and yet 
the cost is small in comparison with 
the results accomplished. For in- 
stance, all the hospital work, nurs- 
ing and out-work for the several 
thousand employees who are con- 
nected both directly and indirectly 
with the headquarters office at 15 
Dey street, New York, are per- 
formed in a three-room hospital 
with a small staff. Such a situation 
is possible only because constant 
education of employees in first aid 
work and avoidance of accident has 
been extraordinarily effective. 


Effectiveness of Hospital Service 

The hospital nurse is the active 
representative of the department 
that is responsible for the com- 
pany’s welfare work. 

To supplement the central hos- 
pital there are emergency kits in 
readiness wherever they may be 
needed. The employees are taught 
the use of these kits, records are 
kept and posted of accidents, and 
lectures are given by experts. 

Training schools are maintained 
for office boys and operators. The 
primary purpose of these schools 
is to educate employees directly 
for the field of work for which 
they have been engaged. By this 
method ‘the efficiency of the em- 
ployee has been materially increased 
and the product of his or her labor improved, 
and of course salaries are paid while learning. 

The exchanges are roomy, well lighted, care- 
fully heated and ventilated. Lockers are provided 
for hats and wraps. Each girl has her individual 
operator’s set. While off duty and during rest 
periods, which come at regular intervals, large, 
airy retiring rooms, attractively furnished with 
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easy chairs, rockers; books and tables, are pro- 
vided for her. 

There are cozy lunch rooms, which, like the 
retiring rooms in the larger exchanges, are in 
charge of matrons. Tea, coffee, milk and sugar 
are provided by the company, and other sup- 
plies are secured for the girls at prices lower 
than those existing in outside eating places. 
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An effort is made to have the food 
conform to the principles of mod- 
ern dietetics. 

Chairs used by girls at the switch- 
boards are designed with foot_rests 
at just the right height; the height 
of the switchboard itself is deter- 
mined by the reach of the average 
girl’s arms, and the operators’ sets 
are as light as possible and made 
to leave both hands free. Every- 
thing on the switchboard is located 
where it can be manipulated most 
easily. 


Free Training Given Operators 


After passing entrance examina- 
tions, which are designed to insure 
employment of only capable, intel- 
ligent girls who have good sight, 
hearing and health, student opera- 
tors receive a regular course of 
training that lasts four weeks. Dur- 
ing this period they are paid by the 
company. They practice at special 
switchboards, and before they are 
allowed to handle calls from the 
public they must satisfy their in- 
structors of their ability to do the 
work properly. 5 

On the second and each succeed- 
ing anniversary of their engage- 
ment they receive anniversary pay- 
ments of $25, $50, or $100, accord- 
ing to the length of their service. 
They are given annual vacations 
of two weeks with pay, and, like 
all other employees, they are beneficiaries with- 
out any expense to themselves, under the Benefit 
Fund Plan of the Bell System Companies. 

Taking everything into consideration there 
is no question in my mind but that the New 
York Telephone Company is not only “One 
of the Best Employers in America,” but “the 
best.” 


BELGIAN LACE MAKER’S SUCCESS 


(Continued from page 167.) 


modest establishment at first, and its owner did business practically came.to a standstill. 

With characteristic resourcefulness Miss Gilis 
immediately turned her talents to account in a 
new direction. . 


not even have a bank account. 

Middle Western and Pacific Coast buyers 
heard of this girl importer of Brussels lace, how- 
ever, and they began to 
write her to bring it to 


them. She _ promptly 
complied, and as her 
market developed she 


was soon traveling from 
state to state with dis- 
plays of her laces. She 
became a factor in com- 
petition and _ business 
men in the costuming 
trades began to take note 
of her. 


Financial Backing 


One siich, a Mr. Ken-. ° 
nedy, camé forward with 
an offer of énough capi- 
tal to open a large lace: 
importing establishment 
in New York and she 
decided to embark on the 
enterprise with him un- 
der the firm name of 
Gilis & Kennedy. “Miss 
Gilis now went abroad 
twice a year to buy laces 
in Italy, France, Fland- 
ers and Ireland. When she returned, she traveled 
this country from coast to coast. 


Flemish girls were sent to the conv 





ents to learnhow to make the laces for which their country was 
renowned before the war, ad ¢ 


a 
~ 


materials to bring out their true value. To her, 

an artist in laces, this had always been regret- 

table. Often, in order to show pthers how 

beautiful a bit of lace seemed to her, she had 
fashioned it with fine net 
into unusual neckwear. 
Buyers had frequently. 
pronounced these more 
original in design,,than 
they could buy from 
Paris direct. 

So Miss Gilis launch- 

ed into the making of 

_ neckwear, and it was not 
long before her new ven- 
ture also proved a busi- 
ness success. She found 
that there was a demand 
for hand made blouses, 
and she made them to 
rival in beauty the 
French product. Buyers 
flocked to her. 

Miss Gilis had never 
organized a factory or 
workroom of her own. 
She had never bought 
machinery, superintend- 

.ed its installation, or 
coped with any of the 
difficult executive prob- 
lems which are involved 
in starting a new in- 


She knew that in America, where money buys dustry. But she invested what capital she had 


so much, evefi machine made copies of good lace 


Then came the war. The firm’s importing designs were not combined with the kind of 


and soon had two hundred and fifty workers. 
(Continued on page 172.) 
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NURSES, NURSES, NURSES, THE CRY! 


: WRSES, more nurses, and still more 
[ “nurses” is now the clarion call of the na- 
tion. A crying shortage of trained nurses 
confronts the world today. 
American women are beseeched to save the 
situation. Many thousands are needed, and 
there probably never wasea time when so many 
women were sincerely anxious to make their life 
work count for something. Nursing is probaly 
the noblest and most vital form of service any 
woman can render in the présent critical times. 
Therefore, an unusual and splendid opportun- 
ity is today offered the American woman to 
demonstrate her patriotism. 
The Red Cross Nursing Service makes it clear 


that the present average enrollment of 1,000 a “ 


month falls far short of the military needs. Ten 
thousand nurses for every 1,000,000 men is the 
minimum allowance—and the injuries of the pres- 
ent war are causing the authorities to raise the 
allotment to twelve and even fifteen thousand. 
The registered nurse is the only one recognized 
by the Red Cross and the Government as fit to 
perform the exacting and highly scientific duties 
of nursing. 

In addition, there is the continual pressure for 
assistance from our Allies to staff their hospitals 
both now and after the war. We must also re- 
member that our wounded will be brought back, 
and, in fact, are being brought back to the United 
States ; that preparations for the convalescent and 
the permanently crippled must be started imme- 
diately, and that for years to come care of the 
disabled will rest upon the women of this country. 
The United States will, therefore, feel the de- 
mand for nurses with increasing, rather than in 
diminishing, force. 


Will Women Measure Up? 


“It is not, I believe, because women are slackers 
or unwilling to serve that they are not responding 
to this call,’ Miss Jane D«lano, Chairman of the 
Committee on National Defense, remarked a few 
days ago. “It is because they do not realize the 
vital need of the country for their work.” 

But this lack of realization is becoming a poor 
salve for guilty consciences. We have seen our 
boys scarred and wounded from the hideous 
trenches, marching through our streets; we have 
seen the glint of steel helmets that have done 
actual service at the front. The newspapers tell 
us that soldiers blinded from the deadly gases 
are already returning home to be cared for by 
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This Tells Women How They 
Can Devote All or Part 
of Time to Cause 


By GENEVIEVE O’DONNELL 


those for whom they have sacrificed every- 
thing. The distance that separates us from the 
battlefield is disappearing, and the question: 
“Are women prepared to do their part ?” looms 
larger and larger on our horizon. How can 





the boys be encouraged to “carry on” without 
faltering if the women do not measure up? 
The crucial test has come. It is time for the 
women of America to be up and doing. © 


The College Woman’s Plattsburg 


To help to meet the great need the Training 
Camp for Nurses at Vassar has been planned for 
this summer. Just as Plattsburg prepared men 
for the higher grades of military service, so it is 
hoped by this Vassar course to recruit a group of 
capable and educated women who will eventually 
help to train the nursing forces to meet the war 


emergency. The splendid equipment of the col- 
lege, heretofore idle during the summer, is to be 
thrown open, and graduates recruited from the 
various approved colleges throughout the coun- 
try will have the benefit of intensive training un- 
der instructors usually unobtainable for rudi- 
mentary work. 

In view of the close relation of this plan to the 
need of the Red Cross, a request for financial aid 
was submitted to that institution. The fact that 
$75,000 was at once appropriated proves the high 
favor with which the movement was regarded. 

This “Women’s Plattsburg,” extending from 
June 24 to September 12, will be in charge of 
one of the foremost nurses in the American 
service, whose first-hand experience of war nurs- 
ing is unsurpassed in this country. On the teach- 
ing staff, Harvard, Yale, and Johns Hopkins will 
be represented by their own heads of departments. 
Since these celebrated professors do not, as a rule, 
teach the elementary subjects, no other nursing 
school presents such advantages to the. college 
woman who is eager to train herself for effective 
national service. 

The understanding is that all who take this 
course will enter some hospital in the fall and 
complete a full training course, which in the case 
of the college graduate may only require two 
years. 

By this intensive course the student may get 
more directly into active service in the wards of 
hospitals, and thus be earlier to take the places 
of the seriously depleted nursing and medical 
staffs constantly being sent abroad. 


Volunteer Assistants 


Another recent innovation which the shortage 
of nurses has brought about is the placing of vol- 
unteer ‘assistants in several of the city’s large 
hospitals. 

Hence work and opportunity aplenty await the 
patriotic woman who cannot enter a training 
school but longs to do something helpful. She 
may stay at home, and by becoming a hospital 
volunteer conserve the time of the hospital staff, 
and by releasing another pair of hands for more 
important work, have the satisfaction of know- 
ing she is helping the cause along. 

To indicate the extent to which volunteer nurs- 
ing is supplementing the work of a big city hos- 
pital, it may be cited that the child out-patient 
department of Bellevue is now practically in the 
hands of volunteers. These young women of in- 
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of students learning how to take care of the wounded soldiers. 
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Reception room at one of New York’s Training Schools for Home 


telligence, but no previous medical training, who 
offer their services without remuneration, work 
on stated days each week, and are assigned to 
the different departments, so that each becomes 
proficient in her special field. 

It is not romantic, this war-time work of the 
hospital volunteers. But just because of its self-ef- 
facement, because of the lack of glamor attached 
to it, this work embodies all the greater nobility. 
The young woman consciously “doing her bit” in 
this way may wear the “invisible uniform” with 
as much quiet dignity as her sister of the visible 
one. 


Efficiency Necessary for War Work 


The civilian hospitals are offering every induce- 
ment in their nursing schools to the practical, 
patriotic women sincerely anxious to throw their 
energies into some form of work that is really 
going to count. 

The conditions of registration have been ar- 
ranged to come within range of the great ma- 
jority. Comfortable residences for the nursing 
staff, well equipped with reception halls, libraries, 
and private rooms, replace the old-fashioned 
buildings. The food served to nurses is as good as 


A TALK WITH 


is. In that way we save a lot of time that 
used to be wasted. 

“You people on the outside don’t know 
what time means here.. Men work early and 
late. We are building ships, and every one 
of us feels like a soldier. When I came here 
they were just laying the keel of a ship. Now 
that ship is ready to float. You can’t realize 
what a satisfaction we feel. We've made that 
ship and we’re making more. We're doing 
hard work and we’re happy at it. When I’ve 
had my dinner I’m ready for sleep. We men 
don’t go out except to please our wives. 


They Know Value of Study 


“My advice to the mechanic who aims to 
make good is ‘headwork.’ We have men here 
who have been in the work for only a couple 
of years and are good second-class mechanics, 
and we have others who have been at it 
twenty years and are only fair second-class 
mechanics. Of course a fellow ought to have 
a leaning towards machinery, but even if he 


in many college dormitories. The hours of the 
pupil nurses, previously too long, has been re- 
duced in many cases to the eight-hour schedule. 
Vacations average about three weeks yearly. 
After the two months’ probationary period, 
pupils receive these allowances for current ex- 
penses: First year, $10 per month; second year, 
$12; third year, $15. 

The student nurses are at no expense for 
tuition, board, lodging, or uniform during the 
two or three years of their training. 

And, not the least consideration, the pupil 
nurses may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that from the first day she enters the hospital 
school she is serving “the colors” by aiding in 
the care of the civilian sick, and thus assisting 
materially in the present emergency. At the 
same time she is preparing herself for larger. 
duties, and on the completion of her training 
will be ready to take the place and full respon- 
sibilities of the graduate nurse, with constantly 
widening opportunities for usefulness. 

As this article goes to press, news of plans, 
just approved by Secretary Baker, for the estab- 
lishment of an army-nurse school with branches 
throughout the country, has been received. 

This is the most comprehensive scheme at- 


(Continued from page 166.) 


hasn’t and has ordinary good sense and is 
sober, industrious and steady he can make 
good if he will study. 

“Yes, I mean book learning. The libraries 
are full of help. Every time I get stuck at 
my work I think it over and over and try to 
figure it out. After supper I put on my hat 
and go to the library and I look until I find 
an authority that tells just how and why, It’s 
a big satisfaction to go to the foreman next 
morning and say: 

“Boss, I know where the trouble was. I 
know why I got stuck yesterday. I’ve studied 
it up and it was this way——’ Now the fore- 
man will see in a minute that such a man is 
trying hard and that such a man is going to 
make good and he will watch him, 

“There used to be only a few fellows that 
cared so much. Now they all care. If you 
don’t think that they’re a patriotic lot you 
ought to see the flags they’ve hung in their 
shops. They’ve hung the same brand of flags 
in their hearts, too. We've heard lectures and 
we’ve talked to men who have been ‘over 


A SHIPWORKER 


Defense Nurses 


tempted by any nation. Briefly, the plan pro- 
vides for the enrollment of women through the 
Surgeon-General’s office, Washington, but the 
assignments will be made to the military hospitals 
in the communities where the applicants reside. 
They will receive training similar to that given 
at civilian hospitals, at the same time being of 
immediate use in the military hospitals, thus re- 
lieving graduate nurses for service abroad. 
Board, lodging, and instruction will be provided 
without cost, and $15 will be paid monthly to 
cover cost of uniform. 

At the end of three years’ training, graduates 
will be given a diploma entitling them to practice 
in any state of the union. They will be graduate 
nurses in every sense of the word. 

As Miss Johnson, Director of the Atlantic 
Division, Red Cross Nursing Service, impressed 
upon me the other day: “The women of the 
country must first of all realize that patience 
is needed—patience and preparation. Trying 
to plunge into some sort of war service is use- 
less ; the thing to do is to plunge into prepara- 
tion for a definite, effective sort of war work.” 

This is a high-speed war. But we must learn 
first of all to shift the gears from first into 
second, and from second into high. 


there’-— men who have served and been 
wounded and have seen the way the wives and 
families of men there have been wronged. We 
know what the country is up against, and 
don’t you forget it, the country has the work- 
ing man back of her as solid as a stonc wall. 
We aren’t doing any grandstand play, but 
we're getting results. The country needs 
ships and we’re getting them for her.” 


Real Soldiers in Industrial Army 


That is the workman’s own testimonial of 
his place in the war machine. To see them 
swarming into the great Federal shipbuilding - 
plant is like the sight of so many soldiers filing 
to the trenches. 

With such men, with such spirits, who can 
doubt the speedy triumph of those who are 
seeking to remedy the shipping situation? 

Let me add that it was one of the Federal’s 
men who won the New York World’s first prize 
of $100 for riveting. And the company added 
$50 as an expression of its own appreciation. 
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URGES 
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WR commercial and financial organiza- 
"" tions have grown up without much sys- 
tem and it is time that we depart from 
the old practice in adopting real activities 
along new and improved lines. Everything 
that will add to the ability of this country to 
hold its rightful position in foreign trade 
should be encouraged and developed to the 
utmost ability of all elements. 

Manufacturers are beginning to realize that 
their most aggressive competitors are not their 
fellow-countrymen engaged in international 
trade, but rather the powerful combinations 
of merchants in other countries. Co-operative 
combinations such as may be deemed expedient 
to develop our foreign relations in normal 
times are essential and should in no sense be 
considered a contractional restraint of free 
trading. A recognition of this principle in 
overseas trade development is most necessary 
to our economic progress. 


The Webb Bill, destined to promote export - 


trade by legalizing Joint Foreign Trading 
Agencies of American exporters, recently 
passed by Congress, enables American export- 
ers co-operatively to compete with foreign 
countries in international trade. Such a meas- 
ure was essential to promote our relations 
with foreign countries. 


Chambers of Commerce Activities 


The thought is expressed on many occa- 
sions that the development of commercial re- 
lations with foreign countries can best be 
accomplished by more intimate affiliation and 
coalition of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and its sister organizations 
throughout this country with those of the trad- 
ing nations of the world. Experience prompts 
the suggestion that a workable plan towards 
that end be initiated—strengthened with the 
recommendation that exhibits of products and 
industries from foreign countries be estab- 
lished in Chambers of Commerce of the United 
States and like displays made of American 
products in commercial centers abroad. Such 
a plan could of course be most effectively car- 
ried out by each section of this country se- 
lecting that part of the world in which it feels 
that the products of one and the other are 
most likely for interchange. 

Just as there have been mutual financial 
arrangements for the time of war, so when 
peace arrives, like measures will be necessary 
before treaties which may have been entered 
into between Great Britain and her Allies can 
be terminated. Each country will have to as- 
sist the other in getting back to normal con- 
ditions. The period of readjustment will take 
time. European manufacturers will no doubt 
be called upon to content themselves with the 
fact that, as a result of the scarcity of labor, 
the general wage scale will be materially 
heightened. In summing up the combination 
of circumstances, the outlook in every direc- 
tion is full of interesting possibilities and likely 
to present dfficulties in their solution when it 
is considered that the situation is one without 
precedent.: 


Britain Aids Exporters Financially 


At a meeting on June 15, 1917, of the Coun- 
cil of Association of Chambers of Commerce 
of the United Kingdom held in London, a 
resolution was passed expressing appreciation 
of the steps taken by their Government to- 
wards the formation of a British Trade Cor- 
poration. According to an official bulletin the 
purposes and activities of this newly estab- 
lished bank are given in the following terms: 
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“That the fundamental object for which 
the charter has been granted is the giving 
of financial assistance to British traders 
and manufacturers, especially in connec- 
tion with overseas trade * * *. 

“That the corporation is not intended to 
be, nor will it operate as, a competing 
contractor, merchant, or trader, and that 
its enterprises shall be directed to the fur- 
therance of its aforesaid fundamental ob- 
wats Fe 


With the endorsement of the Chambers of | 
Commerce of the United Kingdom—represent- 
ing some 35,000 manufacturers and traders— 
success is presaged for this financial corpora- 
tion. The Chamber acknowledges the move 
to be for the best interests of British com- 
merce towards supplying the necessary facili- 
ties for the furtherance of its foreign trade. 

This formal declaration has drawn fresh 
attention of Americans to the subject of ex- 
tending American banking interests in foreign 
fields, and appears to have initiated alike our 
aspirations and desires for strengthening active 
commercial relations between the United 
States and other foreign countries. 


Foreign Branch Banking Big Aid 


No measure has been of greater importance, 
as affecting not merely the local financial con- 
dition in the United States, but the entire situ- 
ation from an international standpoint, than 
the Federal Reserve Act. Its facilities for 
branch banking in foreign countries especially, 
accord a great improvement of system in our 
local and international relations likely to give 
the United States greater power in foreign 
trade. If the United States succeeds in estab- 
lishing a system of banking thoroughly suited 
to modern conditions, a great forward step 
will have been taken in consolidating progress 
already achieved. 

The banking element in our country should 
deal with these problems as seriously as is 
deserving and seek what help may be given 
to make the purpose of the law concrete facts, 
by the scientific employment of capital in the 
shape of organized facilities. They will react 
to the benefit of the public. 

Our foreign relations cannot successfully 
be developed so long as it is necessary to oper- 








America’s Opportunity 


An economist of national 
reputation has written especially 
for Forbes Magazine this series 
on America’s trade opportunity 
after the war. In a previous in- 
stallment, Mr. Clausen gave an 
illuminating statement of our 
new and powerful position in 
world trade. In this he points 
out steps which should be taken 
by our bankers to give adequate 
financial backing to our overseas 
commerce. 




















INTERNATIONAL “INVESTING 


‘ate through banking institutions of competing 


countries. While the Federal Reserve Act 
provides for the establishment of branches by 
member banks in foreign countries, and per- 
mits co-operative participation in the organi- 
zation of banking interests beyond our bor- 
ders, strange to say but few institutions are 
taking advantage thereof. 

The great question with us today is how to 
develop our banking system on the founda- 
tion already laid, so that it will become the 
permanent means for credit of our productive 
and commercial system. As an economic prin- 
ciple no section of our country should be per- 
mitted to seek financial aid at the expense of 
another section, when it has the wealth to 
finance itself. 


Urges International Investment 


In banking, as in all other lines, continual 
changes are taking place, partly due to new 
methods and procedures for carrying on trade. 
It often appears that we lack the financial 
medium for proper conversion of credit to pre- 
cede foreign trade in normal times, and there 
is induced a feeling in trade circles through- 
out the country that opportunities exist for 
the establishment of a new financial insti- 
tution, having for its sole object the financing 
of international trade enterprises. 

Through the Federal Reserve Bank or in 
harmonious co-operation by itself or members 
with financial interests in this country, the 
creation of a powerful International Credit 
Corporation would seem opportune if organ- 
ized to finance investments, and through its 
medium effect distribution thereof to the in- 
vesting peoples of our country in the shape 
of acceptances, bonds and other high-grade 
obligations guaranteed by the capital strength 
and resources of the institution. 

The lack of American investments in for- 
eign countries—so essential to the promotion 
of international trade—have proven our deep- 
est problem, and we cannot look for a solution 
until American capital is freely furnished for 
such financing, which would prove the strong- 
est commercial bond with the greatest possi- 
bility for the upbuilding of permanent trade. 
On the ability of our bankers to meet this test 
in organized form will rest the possibility of 
attaining a large foreign commerce—bound 
closely by financial and commercial ties in all 
its ramifications. 


LACE MAKER’S SUCCESS 
(Continued from page 169.) 

“Why do so many girls who come to America 
from other countries find the opportunity which 
American girls often miss?” Miss Gilis was 
asked. 

“Because,” came the prompt reply, “an Ameri- 
can girl naturally stcps to think, ‘What will 
people say if I do such and such a kind of work?” 
Not many American girls would he willing to 
carry through the streets a huge bundle of laces 
to their customers. They would feel self con- 
scious when people laughed at them. It is not 
easy for the Belgian foreign-born girl. 

“She can concentrate her whole time and 
energy upon her ambitions, and success comes 
sooner or later. But my own story—it is too 
simple and quiet to help other women.” 

They all say that—these women who come to 
America alone, friendless and all but fundless. 
There is, for example, the Frenchwoman who 
came with $20 and who went back to France 
twelve years later with an annual income of $20,- 
000; the Danish girl who now has a $100,000 
business of her own; the Russian girl whose 
story will soon be added to those which have 
been told already in “Forbes.” 
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The uneasiness reflected by the ir- 
regular movements in stocks during 
recent weeks is more superficial and 
temporary than fundamental and per- 
manent. In the most influential cir- 
cles confidence still rules. 

Of course, there has been disturb- 
ing news both from Europe and at 
home. The German advance appear- 
ed to be really alarming and then 
there were disquieting intimations con- 
cerning the severity of impending tax- 
ation. These were the most important 
of the unfavorable influences. The 
sinking of American merchant ships 
by German submarines off our coast 
was philosophically accepted as an in- 
cident of war not of major moment. 

On the other hand there were en- 
couraging developments of great im- 
portance. 

The crop news forecasts satisfactory 
harvests. 

Labor is manifesting a quickened 
war spirit and is increasing production. 
The migration of workers from one 
plant to another is also declining. 

The management of the war by 
Washington has improved with the 
advent of business men as _ respon- 
sible heads of various vital depart- 
ments, as the shipping, aircraft and 
the program of ordnance. 

The extraordinary oversubscription 
of the Red Cross loan also was inter- 
preted as a most encouraging sign. 
The “work or fight” decree by the draft 
authorities was also accepted as an 
indication that the war is to be prose- 
cuted with vigor and that due distinc- 
tion is to be made between neces- 
sary and less necessary industries. 

The phenomenal increase in new 
shipping tonnage likewise spells great- 
er wartime efficiency, while it also is 
giving rise to hopes that before very 
long there will be enough shipping, 
not only to take care of war require- 
ments, but to carry reasonable 
amounts of general exports and im- 
ports. 

Confidence is also stimulated by the 
better reports concerning progress in 
production of aircraft, to say nothing 
of the record being made by the iron 
and steel industry. 

ANXIETY OVER COAL 

Grave if unadvertised alarm is felt 
over the coal outlook. The truth ap- 
pears to be that mine owners cannot 
obtain and retain adequate numbers 
of miners. The draft has thinned the 
ranks to some extent, but an even 
more potent factor has been the de- 
parture of miners to other industries 
paying abnormally high wages. There 
are also complaints of shortages of 
cars at certain points. 

Little hope is held out that there 
will be an adequate supply of fuel 
for railroad, industrial and household 
purposes next winter unless drastic 
measures are taken by the Govern- 
ment to remedy the situation, par- 
ticularly in the way of furnishing a 
full quota of miners and other work- 
ers to the anthracite companies. 

This is a matter which should re- 
ceive the attention of trade bodies 
and others throughout the country 


with a view to prodding the Wash- 


ington authorities into taking all nec- 
essary steps to avert the threatened 
conditions. 
RAILROAD UNCERTAINTIES 

No miracles have yet been wrought 
by Director-General McAdoo and his 
colleagues. The explanation offered 
for failure to bring about more nota- 
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Fundamentals Are Favorable—Coal 
Troubles Again Feared 


By B. C. FORBES 


ble results is that many railroad 
presidents did not manifest the right 
spirit of co- -operation, but were more 
concerned about the interests of their 
own roads than about the general 
interest. Now that Mr. McAdoo has 
swept aside all railroad presidents and 
is free to install others calculated to 
obey with alacrity all his commands, 
the last excuse for inefficiency should 
be removed. 

Railroad history is being made so 
rapidly that it is difficult to keep track 
of it. Unprecedented advances in rates 
have been accompanied by unprece- 
dented advances in wages. The rail- 
roads wanted to do both before they 
were taken over by the Government, 
but the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, then holding sway, blocked the 
way. This body is now playing sec- 
ond fiddle to Director-General Mc- 
Adoo, who is exercising the freest pos- 
sible hand in introducing radical and 
fundamental changes of every descrip- 
tion. 

Every fresh development tends to 
deepen the impression that the rail- 
roads may never be restored to their 
corporate owners. But just what will 
happen to them after the war ‘is a 
matter about which there is no una- 
nimity of opinion. 

Meanwhile the holders of railroad 
securities do not know where they 
are likely to stand by and by. The 
abnormal increase in freight and pas- 
senger rates, therefore, has not had 
any great effect upon the market value 
of railway securities. 

GENERAL BUSINESS GOOD 

General business is wonderfully ac- 
tive—indeed, more active in some lines 
than is good for the country. While 
it is true that more and more plants 
are being adapted to the production of 
war materials, there is still a keen 
demand for most lines of general mer- 
chandise of which large quantities con- 
tinue to be produced. 

The trend, however, is distinctly to- 
wards restricting the supply of labor, 
fuel and imported materials for non- 


essential activities and, as repeatedly | 


noted here, the movement in this di- 
rection is destined to go a great deal 
farther. 

On the whole, American business 
men have solid reason for feeling sat- 
isfied with conditions, especially when 
regard is had for the experience of 
other belligerents. 

We have more raw materials, more 
resources of every kind, more labor, 
more money and more freedom of op- 
eration than any country on the face 
of the earth. 





Hartshorne & Picabia, 7 Wall street, 
New York, have ready for distribu- 
tion the second edition of their bro- 
chure on odd lot buying. In it is ex- 
plained the theory of odd lot invest- 
ment principles. 

* * * 

The raise in the railroad rates, thus 
placing the transportation systems on 
a business basis of earnings, is giving 
rise to a more confident feeling re- 
garding railroad securities, the full ef- 
fects of which it would seem have not 
yet been felt in prices—J. S. Bache & 
Co. 

* * * 

The general banking situation gives 
reason for confidence in the manner 
in which the country is meeting the 
requirements of the war.—Sheldon, 
Dawson, Lyon & Co. 


Federal Land Bank 


5% Farm Loan Bonds 


Dated May 1, 1918 Due May 1, 1938 
Optional May 1, 1923 
Denominations, $1,000, $500, $100, $50 and $25 
Exempt from Federal, State, 
Municipal and local taxation. 








Federal Land Bank bonds are declared by Congress 
to be instrumentalities of the Government of the 
United States, and they have as complete exemption 
from taxation as the First Liberty Loan 342% 
bonds. 


The bonds are acceptable as security for Govern- 
ment deposits, including Postal Savings Funds. 


Price on Application 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


Philadelphia, Pa. Albany, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Denver, Colo. 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Ww nm, D. C. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Atlanta, Ga. Pittsburgh, Pa St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. Cleveland, O. Kansas City, Mo. .¥~ Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Cincinnati, O. London, E. C., 2, England 
Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 











How Will Your Own Securities 
Stand the War Tax Strain? 


Expert guidance on these andrali other 
general and specific questions affecting 
market values can be obtained from 
FORBES MAGAZINE INVESTORS’ SER- 
VICE DEPARTMENT 


Owing to the large number of sub- 
scribers frequently desiring a limited 
summary of a stock’s position, or merely 
an answer to one or two specific ques- 
tions of current market interest, we have 
decided to make a new and more flexible 
schedule of charges for the Investors’ 
Service as follows: 


To what exemptions are the companies 
entitled under New Tax Schedules? How 
will the margin over dividends be affected 
by the new taxes? Is the company’s posi- 
ticn strong enough to warrant the expec- 
taticn that taxes can be met and divi- 
dends continued? Do you know what the 
general effect of Tax Legislation will be 
on your investments? 


It is very important that the position 
of each company with respect to the 1918 
tax program be analyzed separately. 


Summary and opinion on one stock............cccceeeessceees $2.00 

Summary and opinion on three stocks.................eeeee0% 5.00 

Statement showing hew to invest any sum, with selection and 
description of stocks er bonds considered most suitable.... 5.00 


Complete analysis and report on the investment and specula- 
tive position of any security. .(Estimate furnished upon request) 


Investors’ Service 
Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York 

















To All Employers 


“Team-Work” between employers 
and employees is urgently advo- 
cated in our “Key to Success” (see 
page 160)—in this issue. This is a 
most timely appeal to all classes, 


pull together for the common good. 
We are reprinting this article on 
“Team-Work” in large quantities, 
and are in a position to furnish re- 
prints at once, at the following 


all individuals, to work together and prices: 
100 mepeints ot “Henme-Wesk™ by B. “. Forbes........ $3.00 
300 “ “ - ig oer 4.00 
500 “ “ “ “ > SS “ee tote 5.00 
1,000 « ee . > eM hase ke 7.50 
5,000 “« “ “ “ “= 6-6 A ewe e 25.00 


“Team-Work” is what we need most today. 


We suggest that all employers secure these reprints for distribu- 
tion to their employees. 


Be sure and enclose a reprint of “Team-Work” in all 
your pay envelopes. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 
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True Thrift 


Thrift is hoarding unless you 
make your savings work while 
you save. 

When you buy good securities 
on the Partial Payment Plan, 
they earn .an income for you 
while you are paying for them. 


Send for Booklet B-67 
“The Partial Payment Plan” 


John Muir & (o. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 














STANDARD 


16TH EDITION Oo CONTAINS 
LATEST 
BOOKLET 
FINANCIAL 
WILL BE 
FURNISHED REPORTS 
OF THESE 
COMPANIES 


ON REQUEST L 
ISSUES | 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers In Standard Ol! Securities 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 25 Broad St., N. Y. 








“Forging Ahead In 
Business”—Free 
This interesting 112 page book 
bp will send you free 
outlines the Modern Business 
Course and Service. © 


It tells how to obtain a thoro 
grasp, of the fundamentals un- 
ier! 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute 

146 Astor Place New York - 















UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 6 
The Directors of United Drug Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 114% on the 
common stock of United Drug Company, 
payable July 1, 1918, to stockholders of rec- 

ord — 15, 1918. 
AMES C. McCORMICK, Treasurer. 
Boston, — 20, 1918. 





LEHIGH VYALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, May 24th, e. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehi igh V 

ley Coal Sales Company have this day _ 
clared a dividend of four per cent. ($2.00 
per share), payable July 1st, 1918, to those 
stockholders of the company who are holdérs 
of full-share certificates of stock, registered 
on the company’s books at the close of busi- 
ness June 20th, 1918. Checks will be mailed 

W. J. BURTON, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 





A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be paid on Monday, July 15, 1918, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Thursday, June 20, 1918. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Tax Legislation the Governing Factor— 
How Certain Stocks Should Fare 


By FOUR SQUARE 


Suspense over the battle situation in 
France, the German submarine cam- 
paign off the U. S. coast and the un- 
certainty of the effects of forthcoming 
tax legislation are the outstanding fea- 
tures of the market situation. 

There is a large degree of confidence 
in the ultimate outcome of events in 
France, notwithstanding the sensitive- 
ness of the market to the war news. 
Otherwise stocks probably would have 
undergone more extended declines 
from May high levels than have al- 
ready occurred. 

The composite view in Wall Street 
still is that German successes in the 
latest drive are of a temporary, il- 
lusory character—that they will not 
alter the final decision which over- 
whelming forces in men, money and 
arms, must give to the allies. 

The U-Boat raids are regarded 
simply as spectacular incidents. It is 
not expected that they will prove an 
obstacle of any importance in trans- 
portation of troops and supplies. 


TAX LEGISLATION BIG FACTOR 


Naturally the effect of disconcerting 
war news is to contract outside buying 
and influence selling by timid specula- 
tive holders. But the weightier fac- 
tor in the decline has been the con- 
sideration of new tax schedules. 

As some of the leading bankers point 
out, the market probably has taken 
too sudden fright at the tax situa- 
tion, and in its hasty conclusions, has 
made fewer exceptions than warrant- 
ed, to its judgment of the outlook. 

True, it will be more or less diffi- 
cult to analyze specifically, until the 
final draft of the tax bill is known. 
But this much is reasonably certain; 
to wit, that the most radical views 
will be compromised in Congress. In 
the early debates, demands from the 
radical faction are likely to carry 
alarm to the holders of most all se- 
curities, resulting in the throwing over 
of stocks regardless of their indi- 
vidual merits. 

In any consideration of the prob- 
able effects of heavier taxes, it should 
be borne in mind that the exemptions 
covering capital investment should be 
very much in favor of companies which 
have conserved a large proportion of 
their huge earnings of the last few 
years. 

Where substantial surpluses have 
been returned to the business, it 
logically follows that the additional 
invested capital should be allowed to 
produce its pro rata return to the 
stockholder. And where the surplus 
has been used to retire bonds and 
cancel interest charges, the stock- 
holders are entitled to the difference 
which that means in the percentage of 
earnings on their shares. 

Therefore investors and would-be 
investors or speculative purchasers of 
securities should look sharply to the 
equities behind stocks at the present 
time. 


STOCKS WHICH COMMAND 
ATTENTION 


Stocks commanding particular at- 
tention because large amounts have 
been returned to the properties out 
of earnings of the last three years, 
because there has been no increase in 
outstanding capital obligations and be- 
cause each company has built up a 
strong working capital position, are: 
Republic Iron and Steel, Lackawanna 





Steel, American Steel Foundries, Amer- 
ican Locomotive, American Sugar Re- 
fining, Central Leather, Gaston, Wil- 
liams & Wigmore, General Electric, 
Pierce Arrow, U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
and Virginia Carolina Chemical. 

Some of these issues are on a dis- 
tinctly war basis, but their specula- 
tive investment merit is of a high or- 
der on the strength of the war’s pro- 
longation for a couple of years or 
longer. 

Companies which are bound to suffer 
from taxation are those manufactur- 
ing luxuries, the pleasure car manu- 
facturers for example, and those whose 
capital is still far out of proportion 
to the normal earning power back of 
it. 

It is a time more than ever to avoid 
for investment or speculation stocks 
of companies which were floated with 
inflated capitalizations in the bull mar- 
kets of two years ago. 

Sinclair Oil is one of the outstand- 
ing examples of capital inflation and 
over-expansion. Those ‘who invested 
in this stock when it was selling in 
the fifties and paying dividends at the 
rate of $5 a share per annum, have 
come to grief by seeing it sell below 
thirty with the dividend suspended. 


The suspicion of too great a capital 
expansion lingers with stocks like 
Ohio Cities Gas, Midvale Steel, Gen- 
eral Motors and others. There are 
times when such issues, because of 
technical market conditions and the 
trend of prices generaliy, may prove 
attractive speculatively. This is not 
one of those times. They are certainly 
far removed from an established in- 
vestment basis as indicated by their 
disproportionate yields. 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF SOME 
PREFERREDS 


Apropos of large equity values there 
are many preferred issues of the un- 
seasoned variety; that is issues which 
have not a consistent dividend record, 
or are too new to have been ab- 
sorbed in investment channels, which 
are intrinsically cheap on the basis of 
their wonderfully increased asset value 
and earning power. Below is a selec- 
tion which should appeal particularly 
to the business man. 

Approx. 

Stock. 
Bethlehem Steel 8% Pfd. $8 7.6% 
American Linseed Pfd... 7 8.9% 


Allis Chalmers Pfd....... 7 8.2% 
ta a a: 7 8.4% 
Willys Overland Pfd..... 7 8.5% 


Mexican Petroleum Pfd.. 8 8.5% 
Pierce-Arrow Pfd. ...... 8 8.5% 


Full details on any of these stocks 
may be obtained by writing to the In- 
vestors’ Service Department of this 
magazine. 





A recent issue of the Guaranty 
Trust Company is a summary of the 
provisions of the Webb Law, approved 
April 10, 1918, permitting associations 
and combinations in export trade. It 
also includes a concise statement of 
the purpose of the law and of the 
advantages to be derived from asso- 
ciations and combinations. 

The Foreign Trade Divisions of the 
company offers to give any information 
concerning this law, and offers to ex- 
porters and others the use of its facili- 
ties in connection with foreign trade. 
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OR a convenient 
method of purchasing 


ODD LOTS 


of stocks send for Booklet 
$*.32"" 


Hartshorne & Picabia 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street Tel. 4590 Rector 




















THE 
STEEL 
STOCKS 


We have prepared an ex- 
haustive table showing the 
relative position of the 16 
leading steel companies. 


Special Circular M-30 
Sent on request 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
33 New Street New York 

















Permanent 
Monthly Income 


of $25 
can be had for 
about $3,800 
invested in 50 shares of 
CITIES SERVICE 
PREFERRED STOCK 
Cities Service Company is one of the 
largest and strongest Public Utility Or- 
ganizations in America. Its stock will 
afford a maximum of stability in times 
of uncertainty. 


Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earnings 
Statements 


Write for Circular FM-90 


Henry ee 


Company 
60 Wall Street 
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Arour 
Cenwervative Margin 
Our Weekly Letter 83-A om Request 


z Sheldon. Company JON 


Members N. op omg 
42 Broadway, “— as 














Investment Position of 
Railroad Securities 


A recent issue of the Bache Review contains 
an article on the question of whether Rail- 


*road Stocks are now a good purchase, and 


gives tables showing that the returns on a 
number of better Railroads range from 7% 
to 8%, and showing also the margin of safety 
guaranteed by the Government. Copies may 
be obtained on application to J. S. Bache & 
Co., 42 Broadway, New York City, Members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
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The strong feature which com- 
mends the five Standard Oil stocks 
named below as stable investment 
issues is that the companies are 
engaged in both foreign and domestic 
business on a large scale and are 
therefore not dependent entirely upon 
domestic prosperity or favorable for- 
eign conditions. 

Another feature is that they are not 
“war stocks.” True, earnings have in- 
creased, due to the urgency of the 
export war demand for petroleum 
products, coincident with a _ record- 
breaking domestic consumption and a 
shortage of production, but their total 
export business has not shown as large 
a percentage of increase from the 
beginning of the war to date as in a 
corresponding period preceding the 
war. 

Shipments of gasoline and fuel oil 
to France and England have largely 
ucreased, but total exports of illumi- 
nating oils have been greatly curtailed, 
and shipments of all products to other 
countries have also declined. 


PEACE MARKETS 


For many years previous to the war 
the Standard Oil Companies had been 
building up a tremendous foreign trade 
reaching out to all parts of the world. 
These peace markets have either been 
entirely shut off or seriously inter- 
fered with by the war. 

Therefore, with the return of peace 
the Standard oil export companies may 
look forward to a long period in which 
they will replenish supplies in their 
normal foreign markets, and to a re- 
newed development of their foreign 
trade on an unprecedented scale. 

This foreign expansion program will 
be greatly helped by the increased 
shipping facilities which should be 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


Standard Oil Export Companies Whose Prospects for Continued 
Prosperity with Peace Render Stocks Attractive 


By J. W. SMALLWOOD 


one of the largest crude oil producers, 
and controls some of the largest 
natural gas companies in the country. 

It also controls the largest oil- 
carrying fleet flying the American flag. 

The company does not make public 
statistics regarding the volume of its 
export business, but the Federal Trade 
Commission’s investigation in 1915 dis- 
closed that its gasoline shipments 
were no less than 57 per cent. of the 
country’s total gasoline exports for 
that year. More convincing evidence 
of the company’s predominant posi- 
tion in the expert trade could not be 
given. 

Through its 80 per cent. stock in- 
terest in the Imperial Oil Company of 
Canada the company practically con- 
trols the oil business of the dominion. 
This business has been wonderfully 
developed during the past few years 
largely through the aggressiveness of 
Walter C. Teagle, who was president 
of the Imperial until he recently 
became president of the parent com- 
pany. There appear to be almost 
unlimited possibilities for further 
development of the oil trade in 
Canada. 

The only recent figures of earnings 
available are those made public by the 
Federal Trade Commission for 1915, 
when the net equalled 52 per cent. on 
approximately $100,000,000 stock. The 
regular annual dividend is 20 per cent. 

At the end of 1915 the company’s 
surplus was $183,565,394. About $32,- 
000,000 of this surplus was added in 
1915, and if earnings increased as with 
other companies the chances are that 
the surplus at the beginning of the 
current year considerably exceeded 
$250,000,000. 

It is only a question of time before 
the company increases its capitaliza- 








RANGE OF STANDARD OJL EXPORT COMPANIES’ 
STOCK 
From Beginning of War to Date. 
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available during the years following 
the ending of the war. 

The five companies discussed below 
among them control nearly all the 
Standard Oil export business. 


LARGEST EXPORTER 


Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, which prior to the war supplied 
Germany with most of her petroleum 
requirements, is today the principal 
shipper of oil to the Allies. The New 
Jersey company is primarily an ex- 
porter, its domestic marketing busi- 
ness being confined to New Jersey and 
seven other states. It also supplies 
other domestic marketing companies. 

The company is by far the largest 
single refiner in the world. Its own 
refineries are understood to have a 
capacity of about 100,000 barrels daily, 
and those of its subsidiaries bring its 
total refining capacity up to more than 
175,000 barrels daily. 

Through subsidiaries the company is 


tion and distributes a stock dividend 
or declares a large extra cash divi- 
dend. Present indications favor the 
the former plan. Another possibility 
is distribution of the stock of certain 
of its present subsidiaries. 


WILL DEVELOP FAR EAST 


Standard Oil Company of New York, 
unlike the New Jersey company, is not 
a large refiner, but controls something 
like 70 per cent. of the gasoline trade 
in the richest gasoline consuming 
territory in the country, comprising 
New York and the New England 
states. 

Its principal foreign market is in 
the Far East, where the development 
of the oil industry is in its infancy. 

The New York company is mainly a 
marketer, and buys most of its export 
products from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey and the Magnolia 
Petroleum Company. 


The company recently acquired a 45 
per cent. stock interest in the latter 
company, which operates in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Texas and Mexico. The 
Federal Trade Commission has issued 
a complaint against the New York 
company for this acquisition, and will 
hold hearings on the matter — this 
month. Control of the Magnolia com- 
pany would greatly strengthen the 
New York company’s position, as it 
would then control refineries with a 
capacity of 50,000 barrels daily, in addi- 
tion to its present capacity of 20,000 
barrels daily, and would also control 
40,000 barrels daily production. 

But without control of Magnolia the 
New York company has been able to 
show a wonderful record of progress 
in the past few years. Its 1917 state- 
ment shows net earnings of $40 a 
share; after war taxes of $12.50 a 
share. 


At the close of last year the stock 
had a book value in excess of $220 a 
share. 


Its surplus at the close of 1917 was 
over $90,000,000 compared with $26,000,- 
000 two years previous. Its capital 
stock is only $75,000,000. 

At the end of the year the company 
had on hand over $75,000,000 in Liberty 
Bonds, cash and other current assets, 
and almost $62,000,000 in merchandise 
and carried its properties at over $6/7,- 
000,000. Current liabilities amounted 
to less than $26,000,000. 

Investors who are willing to buy the 
stock on a 12 per cent. dividend basis, 
yielding about 4% per cent., should, 
within the next few years, benefit 
from a large special distribution. 


DOMINATES PACIFIC TRADE 


Standard Oil Company of California 
controls extensive producing prop- 
ties and refineries, with an aggregate 
daily capacity of 100,000 barrels, to- 
gether with pipe lines, a complete 
marketing system and a large fleet of 
tankers. It supplies most of the oil 
marketed in the Far East, on the 
Pacific Coast, in Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands, and ships a con- 
siderable part of its output to South 
America. The company’s shipments 
to the Far East have been reduced by 
the war. There probably would have 
been a heavy increase in normal times. 

Increased business in other terri- 
tory, however, has resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in earnings since 1914. 
Last year’s net earnings, after taxes 
amounting to $19 a share, were but 
slightly less than those of the previous 
year, with no allowance for war taxes 
and much smaller charges for depee- 
ciation and depletion. 

The California company is in a obit 
financial position. Stockholders have 
been in the past the recipients of large 
stock distributions, but now that the 
company’s capitalization has reached 
$100,000,000 it is unlikely that any 
further melon cuttings will be in order 
for some time to come. 


ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


Over 51 per cent. of the Atlantic 
Refining Company’s output is now con- 
sumed by the United States and its 
allies, while an additional 16 per cent. 
is being consumed by railroads, ship- 
yards, munition plants and other vital 
industries. 

Compared with its small $5,000,000 
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capital stock the company had at the 
close of 1917 a surplus of almost $45,- 
000,000. Its net earnings for 1917, after 
war taxes, amounted to almost $260 a 
share. The previous year’s net profits 
were equal to $192 a share. The book 
value of the stock is over $1,035 a 
share, and while the dividend is only 
20 per cent. yearly, stockholders are 
certain to receive eventually some 
kind of a’ stock dividend. 


The Atlantic company, during the 
past year or so, has been particularly 


(Continued on page 176.) 
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JAMES L. O’NEILL 





TRUST CO’S NEW V.-PRESIDENT 
AMBITIOUS WORKER 


Uses Human Methods in Handling 
Credit Work 


A capacity for broad human sym- 
pathy forms the background of James 
L. O’Neill’s magnetic personality. It 
is that combination, blended with 
demonstrated judgment and executive 
ability, which has won him a vice- 
presidency in New York’s ‘greatest 
trust company, the Guaranty. When 
president Charles H. Sabin, who is 
noted for his keen judgment in the 
selection of able lieutenants, sent for 
Mr. O’Neili and told him that he want- 
ed a man to head the Guaranty’s credit 
department, the latter said with genu- 
ine surprise, “Why, Mr. Sabin, I know 
nothing of banking.” 

“Fine,” was the rejoinder. And Mr. 
O’Neill was thereupon accepted. For 
Mr. Sabin had already made up his 
mind. He had had his eye on Mr. 
O’Neill for some time and had sized 
up his qualifications—the power to 
please, keen perception of human na- 
ture and good judgment—dqualifications 
for the successful handling of credit 
work in a bank as well as in an in- 
dustrial organization. 


Started Work at $12 a Month 


Hard knocks, hard study, hard work, 
it would seem, have served only to 
give James L. O’Neill a more genial 
nature, a warmer smile and a more 
cordial handshake. For his school was 
the school of hard knocks, his study, 
mostly what he accomplished with ex- 
tra effort after working hours, his 


work, when he was fourteen, that of 
a hustling delivery boy for the Brad- 
street Company, at $12 a month. 

It was when he entered the service 
of the Carnegie Steel Company at a 
salary of $18 a month, as office boy, 
that he took up stenography at night 
school in order to attain to a better 
job, and a higher salary. He was 
surely a youth after Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s own heart in those days, when 
there was need of the most stringent 
economy to save tuition out of an in- 
come such as his. 

At that period, in the late nineties, 
young O’Neill was living in the ro- 
mantic age of the steel industry. Such 
men as Schwab, Farrell, Frick and 
others, were working at or near the 
bottom of the ladder. Schwab was 
in the mills. They had begun to dream, 
however, of riches and power. 

The examples of these men inspired 
Mr. O’Neill, as it did many others. 
He is an unfeigned admirer of Mr. 
Schwab. He says that he can appre- 
ciate how the Director-General of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation is in- 
fusing his own spirit into the ship- 
workers, by getting down among them 
and being one of them once again, as 
he was in the days before he hob- 
nobbed with the biggest men in the 
land. 

Mr. O’Neill, as Credit Manager of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, solved 
some of the knottiest credit problems 
ever encountered by a large indus- 
trial organization. It was his broad- 


ly sympathetic methods and unfailing’ 


confidence in human nature which re- 
sulted in the collection of millions of 
dollars owed his company by the big 
manufacturing concerns which suffer- 
ed ruinous losses in the disastrous 
Dayton, Ohio, flood of 1913. 

The following incident is typical of 
his experiences. No sooner had the 
news of the Dayton flood been re- 
ceived than Mr. O’Neill got instruc- 
tions to board a train for Dayton and 
see his company’s creditors. He had 
just been installed as Credit Manager 
a few weeks before and, though he 
knew what the spirit was that gov- 
erned the policies of the company, he 
decided to get more explicit instruc- 
tions as to how to deal with this situ- 
ation. So he went to president Dinkey 
and asked, “Do you want me to get 
the money—or to help them?” “You 
guessed right the second time, and 
hurry,” was the reply. He did hurry. 
He was in Dayton on the first relief 
train that pulled into the city. 

On making his way to the flooded 
district and wading in a pair of rub- 
ber boots: into the plant of the com- 
pany’s biggest customer, the Barney 
& Smith Car Company, he found the 
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place in an uproar. Over on one side, 
in the water and mud and wreckage 
of ten newly built and handsomely fin- 
ished passenger coaches, hideously be- 
spattered with mud and water and 
varnish and paint, stood an excited 
man—vice-president and general man- 
ager Stevens. He was protesting to 
several belligerent creditors that he 
could not meet their demands, and ap- 
pealing to them to look at the ruins 
and judge if they thought they could 
think of paying accounts in the agony 
of that situation. 


How His Methods Paid 


Mr. O’Neill waited until the others 
left and then approached Mr. Ste- 
vens, introducing himself as Credit 
Manager of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. As the former was about to 
get his breath to denounce him for 
having no sympathy in coming after 
money at such a time, Mr. O’Neill man- 
aged to put in a word to the effect that 
he came to help, not to collect:. Mr. 
Stevens was so astonished that he 
could not believe his ears until Mr. 
O’Neill assured him again that the 
Carnegie Company would grant an ex- 
tension, and would even advance 
money to meet the expenses of re- 
pairing the plants and getting them 
into running order. Mr. Stevens broke 
down. 

As a result of such methods, Mr. 
O’Neill incurred the everlasting friend- 
ship of every creditor who suffered in 
the flood. In time every one of them 
paid up their accounts in full. 

And after that you couldn’t get them 
to buy steel from any one but the Car- 
negie Company. So Mr. O’Neill be- 
lieves that it pays in more ways than 
one to be human in business. 

When you see him and talk to him 
you feel that he is bent on making 
such methods the keynote of his fu- 
ture success. 





ANOTHER R. R. OFFICE BOY AT- 
TAINS HIGH POSITION 


New Chairman of Union Pacific Began 
at Bottom 


C. B. Seger, recently appointed to 
the important post of chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Union 
Pacific, makes another addition to 
that long list of high railroad officials 
who have risen from the very bottom 
of the ladder, by their own efforts. 

Mr. Seger’s experience, nearly all, 
has been in the accounting branch of 
railroading. Ordinarily, that might be 
considered a very great drawback in 
fulfilling the requirements of a posi- 
tion such as he has now assumed. 
However, his abilities as a keen, clear 
thinker, and as an executive, have 
been developed to an unusual degree; 
and it is not too much to believe that 
these same qualities which have been 
responsible for his rise from an of- 
fice boy, will prove their effectiveness 
in managing the operating end of the 
greatest link in the Harriman rail- 
road system, the Union Pacific. 


Authority on Railroad Statistics 


It is said of Mr. Seger, that, prob- 
ably better than any other railroad 
accountant in America, he has solved 
the riddle of making statistics show 


actual operating conditions. He has 
always been uncompromising in his 
stand for practical methods against 
theoretical ones. This he demon- 
strated in a very forceful manner in 
his opposition to the proposal of the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner to 
separate railroad freight and passen- 
ger operating expense accounts. He 
contended that it could not be done 
accurately and was therefore false and 
erroneous. 

He knows that there are limitations 
to the use of operating statistics as a 
guide to operating efficiency, but he 
also knows wherein they are valuable, 
for he has devoted an immense amount 
of study to the subject. 

Mr. Seger entered railroad service 
as office boy on Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., a 
part of the Southern Pacific system. 
In 1887 he became a clerk on the 
Southern Pacific system with the title 
of steamship auditor and his advance- 
ment to the post of deputy comptroller 
of the Harriman Lines in 1911 was by 
the following stages: traveling auditor; 
chief clerk to general auditor; auditor 
and secretary of the Galveston, Har- 
risburg & San Antonio Railway, Texas 





C. B. SEGER 


& New Orleans Road and the Direct 
Navigation Co.; auditor and secretary 
Galveston, Houston & Northern Rail- 
way; auditor Southern Pacific-Pacific 
System with offices: at San Francisco, 
Cal.; general auditor Southern Pacific 
and "Union Pacific systems. 

When the courts ordered the disso- 
lution of the Harriman Lines and the 
separation of the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific systems in 1913, Mr. 
Seger was appointed vice-president and 
controller of the Union Pacific. This 
position he filled until his recent ap- 
pointment as Chairman of the Union 
Pacific, in which he succeeds Judge 
Robert S. Lovett, who has resigned to 
give his entire services to the United 
States Government. 

If tenacity of purpose and unwaver- 
ing adherence to principles he knows to 
be right, count for anything, Charles 
Brunson Seger. will continue to up- 
hold the traditions of the Union Pa- 
cific as one of the most efficiently man- 
aged railroad properties in the world. 





Investors’ Opportunities 
(Continued from page 175) 

active in acquiring producing prop- 

erties, and now controls production in 

Kentucky, Texas and Mexico. The 

company is also busily engaged on a 

shipbuilding program, which should 


have a favorable effect upon earnings, 
either with continued warfare or in 
case of peace. 
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PRESS AND READERS’ COMMENTS 


On “Men Who Are Making America” and 
Forbes Magazine 


NOTED ENGLISH EDITOR AP- 
PLAUDS. 

I am proud to possess every copy of 
your magazine from the first number. 
Although I am only an Englishman, 
my six years’ residence in Scotland 
has given me a certain control over 
my enthusiasm and a restraint in ex- 
pression, and I should like you to 
keep this in mind when I now register 
my opinion in regard to your maga- 
zine. Of all the publications which 
come to me from America, and I re- 
ceive hundreds every month, I regard 
“Forbes” as the most interesting. 

G. E. WHITEHOUSE, 
Editor “Impressions.” 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
i * * * 


“MAGAZINE A WONDER.” 


Your new magazine is a wonder. I 
have read each issue and it constantly 
improves. You are doing a wonder- 
ful service by putting out a magazine 
of this sort. It has already made a 
better business man of me. You have 
my vote and I want you to know it. 

HAROLD BOLSTER, 
Vice-Pres. Goldwyn Distributing Cor- 
poration. 

New York City. 

* * & 
PROMINENT JEWISH PAPER’S EN-- 
DORSEMENT. 

The book contains the story of fifty 
of the most prominent American mil- 
lionaires, including a half dozen Jew- 
ish. If the book contained the mere 
biographies of the millionaires, we 
would have very little interest even 








A Useful Accessory. 
A joke accredited to Joe Cannon that 
is going the rounds in Washington is: 
“Do you know why those swivel chair 
officers at the War Department all 
wear spurs? It’s to keep their feet 
from sliding off their desks.”—N. Y. 
Times. 

* oe: 

Deeds, Not Words. 

“So you approve of the Government’s 
action in taking over the railroads.” 

“Yep,” replied Mr. Growcher. “I ap- 
prove of that and prohibition for sev- 
cral reasons, one of them being that 
new a lot ot people can quit lecturing 
on the subject and go to work.”— 
Nashington Star. 

$: 2. * 
Anachronisms. 

Sergeant—“’Ere! You ain’t getting 
along very fast with this job!” 

Tommy—“Well, Rome wasn’t built in 
a day, you know.” 

Sergeant—“I know all about that, my 
lad, but I wasn’t a sergeant then!”— 
London Bystander. 

* * * 
Practical Art. 

A rising young artist was showing a 
lady through his studio. 

“This picture,” he said, stopping be- 
fore one of his early efforts, “is one I 
painted to keep the wolf from the 
door.” 

“Indeed!” replied the woman. “Then 
why don’t you hang it on the knob 
where the wolf can see it?” 


to look it over. But it contains not 
the biographies, but a deep study of 
the character, of the psychology of the 
“master builders” of America, giving 
us in some places highly dramatic in- 
cidents and in others the philosophic 
views of the people he writes about, 
and from every story one can learn a 
great object lesson and find a higher 
optimism in life. 

The author in his book did not meas- 
ure the greatness of the men by their 
purses, but by their success in “mak- 
ing America.” Thus we find amongst 
his subjects such people who are more 
known for their work than for their 
wealth, such as Thomas Edison, Gen- 


eral George Goethals and Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

The Jewish men who are included 
among the “master builders” are: 
Daniel Guggenheim, Jacob H. Schiff, 
James Speyer, Otto H. Kahn, Julius 
Rosenwald, and Paul M. Warburg. 

The book is a masterpiece and a 
great contribution to the American 
literature. Mr. Forbes, by his work, 
proves to be a man who is able to put 
a soul into a life-story, which ordi- 
narily is “dry reading matter.” 

We would desire to see from him an- 
other such book of “men who are 
making America,” not only by cap- 
ital, but by brain and labor—the small- 
er Edisons, Goethals and Bells, which 
we have in every province of life, such 
as Samuel Gompers, the master builder 
of the labor movement; William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, the master builder of 
newspaperdom, and such other men 
who “make America” just as do the 
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Rockefellers, Guggenheims and Van- 
derbilts—The Jewish World. 
** * 
“MAGNIFICENT JOB.” 

Some time ago I purchased a copy of 
your book, “Men Who Are “Waking 
America,” and I want to tell you I con- 
sider it a magnificent job. I am firmly 
convinced it will do a tremendous 
amount of good. Several times re- 
cently in talks to various gatherings 
of hundreds of young men, I have 
urged them to buy the book and read 
it carefully. M. C. BRUSH,- 

Pres. Boston Elevated Railroad. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * * 
ORISON SWETT MARDEN SAYS: 

Every number of your magazine 
seems better to me than the one be- 
fore. I am sure you will win out in 
a. large way. 

ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 

New York. 
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Financial Information 
You Can Believe 


One big fact about the 
Weekly Financial Sup- 


The men who back them 
are foremost bankers, 


f plement: railroad officials and 
—you get opinions on economists. The Sup- 
the financial and com- plement is edited by 


mercial markets from 
all principal American 
centers—and from Lon- 
don, Paris, neutral Euro- 
pean markets, and the 


Alexander Dana Noyes. 


No other financial publi- 
cation in the newspaper 
world compiles its stock 
and market tables with 


Far East. such thoroughness—nor 
A bigger fact: presents news and opin- 
—these opinions are _ ion with such scrupulous 


sound and dependable. care. 


The Weekly 
Financial Supplement _~ 


SPECIAL OFFER: Mail the coupon with a Pi 
dollar bill, and we will send the Saturday fe 
edition with Financial Supplement for A Sigh & 
six months. was ee 
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“Jasper’s Hints to Money-Makers” 


in Leslie’s Weekly, is read by thousands 
of above-the-average investors, many of 
whom are guided in making their invest- 
ments by the suggestions of this depart- 
ment. 


Keep posted on financial matters and news of the day! Buy 


LESLIE’S 
, 10c a copy Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
At every newsstand 


Subscription 
$5.00 a year 






























Compare Your Life 


to the life of those who have achieved most in this world. Learn how they 
met obstacles, what they advise other men to do. The story of their trials 
and triumphs will be a source of renewed hope to you. 


© ° 99 
“Stories of Achievement 
6 vols., 1,200 pages; cloth. The entire set, $3.00 postpaid. 
f Life, methods and rinciples of mankind’s great leaders: 
* Edison, Stanley, in, Jefferson, Franklin, Grant, 
id Dickens, oe, etc. Sent free for examination. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 


































The Big Problems of Today 


Everywhere the world is being recast, a re-valuation of values is taking place. 
Who are the new Leaders? 
What are the new values? 
What will become of our Industries? 
What are the new channels opened to American Commerce? 
What channels have been closed? 
What about stocks and bonds and what will happen to market values 
= ong oor up of everything and everybody in the big melting pot 
e 
Leading articles in answer to the above questions a regularly in Forbes Magazine. 
Start your oy to-day. as Or eee - 
ES MAGAZINE, Dept. 615, 299 Broadway, New York 
Enclosed $3.0 00 f for a yearly subscription to Forbes Magazine (26 Issues—Fortnightly). 
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WHAT BIG MEN: SAY 


On Finance; 
Public 


ENTHUSIASM AND RIVALRY NEC- 
ESSARY. 

The two essentials to sustain quan- 
tity production are enthusiasm and 
rivalry. Virtually the whole secret of 
my success in handling big things may 
be summed up in these two words. 

You can’t get men to endure extraor- 
dinary labor unless you arouse en- 
thusiasm. You can’t get them to go a 
stiff pace unless the man who tries to 
arouse them to such effort is himself 
a setter of the pace. The stern neces- 
sities of the times are such that pro- 
duction must pour out ships, munitions, 
and other warlike implements at a rate 
never before known. To achieve in 
such measure every American con- 
cerned in production must have a vis- 
ion of free America outstripping autoc- 
racy in war as well as in peace. It is 
part of my job to extend that vision. 

Rivalry in the various shipyards goes 
hand in hand with enthusiasm. We 
hi~e prizes and the less tangible, hut 
quite as potential incentives of pro- 
claimed championships for rivaling 
gangs, pildring squads and other 
groups. Graphic charts are made 
which show at a glance how each yard 
is producing. The effect of this is to 
produce team work first in the groups 
comprising the working force in each 
yard and finally in the yard itself.— 
Charles M. Schwab. 

* * * 


FEEBLE EFFORT INSUFFICIENT. 


We must realize that we are at war; 
we must realize that the very char- 
acter of our adversary and the aggres- 
sion which brought on our own par- 
ticipation mark it as a supreme strug- 
gle. Let no man imagine for a moment 
that a feeble effort will suffice. If we 
are in truth to rescue civilization out 
of this conflagration, then every nerve, 
every muscle, every thought, every af- 
fection, every impulse, every c ‘ity 
both*in us as individuals and *eoflec- 
tively in us as a nhatioh must be de- 
voted to this undertaking, not only 
that we may win, but that we may win 
quickly—Newton B. Baker. 

i> # 


GO ON, OR GO UNDER. 


If you tell the people that we are 
bound to win, that it is only a ques- 
tion of time, you won’t get results. 
You have got to say to them, Men of 
America, your backs are to the wall. 
Now is the time to go on or go under. 
James M. Beck. 

+ » 
GIVE MEN SQUARE DEAL, 


We shall get more food not by book- 
keeping and clerical regulation in the 
cities, but by the use of more and bet- 
ter machinery on the land. Absentee 
control can never get the best out of 
the factory. The heads of industry 
must live close to the work; they 
must know metals and machines, and 
be ready to give every man a os 
deal—Henry Ford. 

* * * 
SEND MEN. 


We are at the crisis of the war. At- 
tacked by an immense superiority of 
German troops our army has been 
forced to retire. The dogged pluck of 
our troops has for the moment checked 
the ceaseless onrush of the enemy, and 
the French have now joined in the 
struggle. But this battle, the greatest 
and most momentous in the history of 
the world, is only just beginning. 
Throughout it the French and British 
are buoyed with the knowledge that 
the Great Republic of the West will 


Business and 
Affairs 


neglect no effort which can hasten its 
troops and its ships to Europe. In 
war, time is vital. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of getting 
American reinforcements across the 
Atlantic in the shortest possible space 
of time.—Lloyd George. 

* * * 


LICK GERMANS FIRST. 


I would not consent to a League of 
Nations as a substitute for a satisfac- 
tory territorial settlement. Such a 
settlement is necessary as a prelimin- 
ary to the creation of a League of Na- 
tions. A settlement would not be com- 
plete without an arrangement of ter- 
ritorial claims and the machinery to 
inaintain future peace—Lord Lans- 
downe. 





BOOKS YOU WILL 
WANT TO READ 


“MAKING ADVERTISING PAY.” 
By Harold F. Eldridge. 


In this series of studies on some of 
the most important phases of adver- 
tising, the author explains that the 
effect of advertising is to produce a 
quick turn-over, and therefore greater 
profits in almost any line of business. 

The chapter called “Advertising as 
a Factor in Social Progress” shows 
that our efficiency in the advertising 
field has reached the highest pinnacle, 
and is recognized by. foreign experts. 

It is being generally recognized: by 
business men that advertising is nowa- 
days a very powerful good-will in- 
fluence. Big business is more and 
more turning to advertising in explain- 
ing itself and stating its position. 

In the second edition, “Advertising 
for the Wholesaler and Manufacturer,” 
Mr. Eldridge studies the question from 
a practical standpoint, calling special 
attention to the value of sales plans; 
what to do before advertising; atti- 
tude of the consumer; trade-marks, 


trade names, slogans, distinctive 
package designs, etc. 
ee ae 


“PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING.” 
By Herbert W. Hess. 


This useful book, written with the 
idea of giving to the beginner in ad- 
vertising a logically Ciscussed text, 
deals with, first, the psychology of 
advertising; second, the typography of 
advertising; third, the English of ad- 
vertising; fourth, the economic im- 
plications of advertising, and, fifth, 
the philosophical interpretation of the 
principles involved, which the progres- 
sive advertiser must observe in con- 
nection with any creative work. 

Each chapter is a complete lesson 
in itself, and is followed by a series 
of questions and problems for the 
student to answer, thus enabling him 
to find out just how well he under- 
stands the principles of the subject 
in hand. 

The book is profusely and artistic- 
ally illustrated. Color, its use and 
value in advertising; color in its rela- 
tion to attention; mechanical make- 
up; the trade-mark, the advertising 
campaign; analysis of advertising 
media; the advertising agency; display 
in .advertising, are subjects treated 
from a practical standpoint. 

For-sale by B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Company, 120 Broadway, New yor 
Price, $2.50. 
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Behind the Scenes With Big Mea 


An intimate description of the policies and business methods of America’s 
fifty ‘‘Business Giants’’ as told by these men themselves to. B. C. Forbes 


Cc. FORBES’ studies of business giants cover 
B practically the entire field of banking, man- 
*® ufacturing and commerce. 

They give us an insight into the policies back of 
the most powerful financial organizations in the 
country: J. P. Morgan & Company, The National 
City Bank, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Speyer & Company, 
The First National Bank of New York, The Chase 
National Bank, The Continental & Commercial Bank 
of Chicago, The Shawmut National of Boston, etc. 

How such powerful organizations as the Steel 
Corporation or Bethlehem were conceived, created 
and developed by Carnegie, Frick, Gary, Schwab, 
etc., is told by the men whose vision and executive 
powers have been unequaled. 

The master minds of Standard Oil—Rockefeller, 
Bedford, Archbold—tell us their secrets, their busi- 
ness methods, how they grasp opportunities, handle 
huge deals, treat competitors, customers and labor. 

The invention and development of the tele- 
phone, the spread of electricity for lighting and 


motor power are explained by Edison, Bell, Vail 
and Insull. 

Armour and Wilson represent the great Chicago 
packing industries, and tell the aggressive methods 
with which they have invaded new and profitable 
fields. 

Perkins and Kingsley, the life insurance giant 
organizers, tell how insurance funds are invested, 
agents inspired, policyholders safeguarded, branch 
offices maintained and controlled, and advertising 
used to hold the entire organization together. 

Julius Rosenwald, master mind of Sears-Roe- 
buck, states the ideas and principles which are 
the foundation of the mail order business: adver- 
tising, money-back policy, customer first, etc. 

In wholesale lines, Simmons represents the hard- 
ware business, Duke the tobacco industries, Doug- 
las the manufacture and selling of shoes. 

Woolworth shows how millions can be made in 
the retai] business—with 5-cent and 10-cent sales 
over the counter. 


In our age of industrial promotion and manu- 
facture there are no greater names than Ford and 
Willys ‘in automobiles, McCormick in agricultural 
implements, Patterson in cash registers, Eastman 
in‘ photographic instruments, Nichols in chemicals. 

At a time when shipping and export are assum- 
ing such vital importance, both during and after the 
war, what could be more interesting than the story 
of Captain Dollar, the master of the Pacific Coast 
shipping trade, and Minor C. Keith, empire builder 


_and creator of United Fruit. 


Guggenheim, Ryan and Hammond have no rivals 
in the mining world. These very names suggest at 
once all the romance of gold, copper and silver 
mining. 

Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, is the 
greatest engineer of our day. 

DuPont and Heckscher stand out as the most 
energetic and successful promoters of the twentieth 
century, whose restless activity is constantly de- 
veloping new sources of wealth. 





INTRODUCTION: International banking. 
The basis of success. The — fund system for 
The price of success. employees. 


The “‘How”’ of success. 
Success requisites. 

Most millionaires bern poor. 
Where the millions were made. 


J. Ogden,-Armour, 





The Fundamentals of Success 
As Told by the 50 Most Successful Men in America 


James Stillman, 
Former Head, National 
City Bank. 
Strategy in banking. 
The utmost strength in banks. 








President, Armour & Co. 


What makes an organization? common laborer to the 


Theodore N. Vail, 


How ‘o pick the right man. 
What is the most valuable busi- 
ness ability? 
Geo. F. Baker, 
Chairman Board, First 
National Bank, New York. 
The secrets of big business. 
Making a — pay from 50% to 
70% a 
The handling. ‘of billions. 
Alfred C. Bedford, 
President, Standard Oil 
Co. of New deroey. 


From 
biggest rye 3 in America. 
- 8 billion dollars worth 


iness. 
Fitting oneself for a higher po- 
sition. 
Cutting the selling costs. 
lanes. 


of the Ford Motor Co. 

To make money, make quantity. 

an eee wonder of modern 
times. 


James B. Forgan, 


August Heckscher, 
President, Commonwealth 
Real Estate Co. 

Why so many American-born 
fail to succeed. 
How the most pd gy financial 


a... in zinc. 
. How many times opportunity 
comes to @ man. 
A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman Board, Chase 
National Bank of New 





J. P. Morgan, 
ie of J. P. Morgan & 


William H. Nichols, 
Chairman Board, General 
Chemical Co. 

Does it pay to be sharp? 
How should a young man choose 


a@ career? 
How to compete with Germany. 


Ten ae to-day to one 
in the 


Getting A ll men as partners 
real key to enormous business 


success. 

Do big men speculate? 

Getting an insight into business 
methods. 

How to get money from the 


ban 
Reducing prices to widen con- 
sumption. 
Julius Rosenwald, 
Head of Sears-Roebuck & 


Head of the American 
Telephone System. 
Mastering details. 

System key to efficiency. 
Working for the public 
Pensions for employees. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Ill, 
Financier. 
A citizen’s duty. 
Preparedness. 
Public spirit. 


Frank A. Vanderlip, 


Srainas GH cuad net, Se National York. Is price-fixing right? z _* milli Ane ge National City 
. H potting oppo! a 
a sd vsion tn busl- Govvescsttnn te ten How to makes reputation for § JOhn H. Patterson, Secrets of the mail order busi- SS ee ee 


How ¢ to become an executive. 
What are a young man’s 
chances? 

Riveting a customer to the 


firm. 
Diecering the big opportun- 


whe makes a man stand out 
among 60,000 employees? 
Alexander Graham Bell, 
Inventor of the Telephone 
Imagination and _ enthusiasm 
conquer the world. 
Combining science and business. 
Andrew Carnegie, 
the Steel Magnate. 


How a man gets promotions. 

Selecting young men from 
schools. 

How bank clerks can be devel- 
oped into bankers. 

Henry C. Frick, 
Railroad and Steel Mag- 
wosthesing pont 
From poverty to millionaire at 

Elbert H. Gary, 


Chairman, United States 
Steel Corporatien. 


being right. 
Samuel Insull, 


Light and Power Magnate. 
The hardest thing in business. 
== ideal secretary to a business 


Building an enormous organiza- 


How "to deal with the ‘o 
The future of electrici 


of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
What is life’s true perspective? 
Where should a young man 


ark National Cash 


learn. 
md ae bank to os. 
be = ola. 


The fundamentals of success. 

George W. Perkins, 
Life Insurance and Bank- 
ing Power. 


Genius in financing. 

When should a man ask for a 
salary ? 

What makes a man get shead? 


ness. 
Give executives a free 
Workers as stockholders. 

John D. Ryan, 
President, Anaconda Cop- 
per Co. 

The real value of ‘‘pull.”” 

How Anaconda was organized. 

How to get a real monopoly 
and stifle competition. 

Jacob H. Schiff, 
of Sabe. Loeb & Co. 
Railroad financ: 

— bonds in foreign markets. 
g dreams into realities. 
Charles M. Schwab, 


The me Saas step in a Vanker’s 


The 1 new banking policies. 
a other banks to sell 


Paul M. Warburg, 
Financier, now of Federal 
Reserve Board. 


ods. 
Banking and speculation. 
= truth about the money 
Solving knotty banking problems. 
John N. Willys, 


President, Willys - Over- 
and. 


Keenness in seizing opportun- rt Raising money in a panic. 
ities. William A. Gasto Tk Sette quite tate Exoes-eharing Head of Bethlehem Steel Refinancing a bankrupt property 
Enormous vision powers. sid methods. representatives stand by Co. $1,000,000 net profit a year on 
Henry P. Davison, Head of the Shawmut Na- the main office. Managing 7,000 men at 24. $58,000 capital. 


of J. P Morgan & Co. 

From office boy to J. P. Morgan 
partner at 40. 

What salary should a man ask? 

The rule for steady advance- 


ment. 
Training oneself for a better job. 


tional Bank of Boston. 
Boldness necessary for 

Checking a eet ee, 
Qualities ‘of the born leader. 

George W. Goethals, 


Builder of the Panama 


Is secrecy good business policy? 
Why thinking comes first. 
Minor C. Keith, 
United Fruit Co. 
From a shop clerk to King of 
the Tropics. 
— a railroad in the wild- 


Keeping salesmen from fooling 


The central system in life insur- 
ance organization. 
i ~ House Organ as a business 


Turning agents into dynamos. 
Looking 50 years ahead. 


Taking risks. 
Instilling enthusiasm in workers. 


John J. Shedd, 
Head of Marshall Field & 


Thomas E. Wilson, 


President, Wilson & Co. 
Breaking in a substitute. 

—- clerk can get out of the 
ru 


n 
te) t of ineffici upsets Do not shirk responsibilities. 
— bog ay X si — —_ iin Siete ene, Getting 1 the natives to work. George M. Reynolds, pA yn ng a. Have confidence in yourself. 
Captain Robert Dollar, First attention to men. Darwin P. Kingsley, President, Continental == principles of mer- Frank W. Woolworth, 


Shipowner and Lumber 
ng. 


Cutting red tape. 
Daniel Guggenheim, 


President, New York Life 
Insurance Co. 


and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago. 
Science of human nature as & 


Edward C. Simmons, 


Largest Retail Merchant 
in the World. 


From a cook’s boy to commercial Head of American Smelt- | ae ‘ten comés to a poor bey. ~~ yh avy Simmons Hard- oe. » years ahead and 

Wall Street traps Utsh Sesven, ato. oa Cutting th cost of po meade nl ee Blazing business trails, Picking men and placing re- 

William L. Dougias, Fn ey aes ‘ isaac It is ty that counts. Coates Se tee ees Se estes How & store clerk worked him- 
am L. Dougias, Value of Big ideas, ideas. Confidence as a banking asset. srvelvet® to saleam self up. 


+ omg agg W. L. Douglas 
Shoe C 
Great Seotemes out of the beaten 


advertising as a new Aladdin’s 

amp. 

Selling 5,000,000 pairs of shoes. 
Does it pay to be a pioneer? 

James B. Duke 


Head of the former To- 
bacco Trust. 


tact. 
Sizing up men and situations. 
I wong Ey 


Taking ch 

John Hays “Hammond, 
Word Sy | — 
Fi han 
How forcunes are made in min- 


Cyrus H. McCormick, 


Head of the International 
Harvester Co. 


Door. 
The importance of keep’ fi 
Money back and what yi 
The future of profit sharing. 


John D. Rockefeller, 
The Richest Man of 
America. 

Building a reputation most im- 
portant thing for a young 


The hardest thing in business. 


ng. 
aracter as a decisive force in 


business. 
James Speyer, 
of Speyer & Co. 
Standing by the firm’s clients. 


‘that show the way. 
John D. Archbold, 
Former President, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
Mastering one’s own om eae. 
Gambling in oil stocks. 
The faculty for making friends. 


“Men Who Are Making America” 








Concentration. 

Volume as Key to lower produc- By B. C. FORBES 
On Cos’ 

3 What ‘ie ‘more | difficult tt Under the Skin of “Big Men.” = telephones, electricity, gas, retail stores and 
: making Mr. Forbes, the author of “Men Who Are Making America,” “such names as Rockefeller, Morgan, Carnegie. 
: + - ne is the Editor of Forbes Magazine. He has made a reputation schwab, Armour, Frick, Du Pont, Guggenheim, — 
a Buildin bd a _ York for getting closer to big men than any other writer in America. jj) live in the memory of men for generations. siti 

The 4 aa," He knows how to make them tell us the real reasons back we get more true help from one chapter of ra 
t Putting responsibility where it of their success. the actual life of these business giants than 615 

America’s Business Giants. from a dozen books on efficiency. These 

Premiums for results. a hist men did not write theories—they made Forbes 
- Making money from by-products. The last twenty-five years will go down in American Ory millions for themselves and their asso- ¢°. Magazine 
d George Eastman, as the era of the multi-millionaires and business giants. This ciates. It is worth a great deal to all eS = 

of Eastman Kodak Ce. has been the age of the new kings, —. and potentates. of us to know “How” as they tell of roadway 
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ederal Farm Loan Bonds 


upply Funds To Finance Farmers 
The Federal Farm Loan Act has these big, vital, national purposes: 


To provide capital for agricultural development. 

To create standard forms of investment based upon farm mortgage. 
To equalize rates of interest upon farm loans.’ 

To furnish a market for United States bonds. 

To create depositaries and financial agents for the Government. 


N carrying out these purposes Federal Farm Loan Bonds offer safe 
and sound long term investments for the thrifty, based on the as- 
sembled farm mortgages of America; increase farm production, and 
make it easier for farm tenants to buy and own farms. 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds are issued by twelve regional Federal 
Land Banks. These banks and the entire system are examined, super- 
vised and operated by the Federal Farm Loan Board, a bureau of the 
Treasury Department at Washington. Every Federal Farm Loan Bond 
is the obligation of the Federal Land Bank which issues it, and also of 
all the other eleven Federal Land Banks. Every Federal Farm Loan Bond 
is based upon massed and aggregated farm mortgages pledged as security. 
No mortgage is made for more than fifty per cent of the value of the 
farm as fixed by a Federal Land Bank appraiser appointed by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board in Washington. The Treasury motto on farm loans 
is “safety first.” 


All loans are made through cooperative organizations of farm borrowers, 
termed National Farm Loan Associations, very similar in character to 
city building and loan associations. Each mortgage is guaranteed by the 
Association. In addition to the security of the farms themselves, each 
mortgace is backed by the resources of all the twelve Federal Land Banks, 
including a cash subscription by each association to the stock of the 
Land Bank equal to five per cent of all loans, and in addition thereto there 
is a five per cent double liability on the part of the borrowers. No farm 
loan security has ever been offered so strengthened and buttressed by 
Government inspection and control, and such adequate resources back 
of the obligations. 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds bear five per cent interest, payable semi- 
annually, May and November, and, in the language of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, “shall be deemed and held to be instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and as such they and the income derived 
therefrom shall be exempt from Federal, State, Municipal and local 
taxation.” It will be noted that this exemptionis complete. Interest on these 
bonds need not be included in income tax returns, These bonds are 
issued in denominations of $25, $50, $100, $500 
and $1000 and in either coupon or registered 
form. They are due in 20 years and redeemable 
after 5 years. 


The buying of Federal Farm Loan Bonds is 
not only a profitable transaction but isa patri- 
otic act. This system enables the small farmer 
to borrow money on terms as favorable as the 
large farmer. For the first time in the history 
of American agriculture the farmer, through 
the issue of Federal Farm Loan Bonds, is en- 
abled to secure the capital which he has so 
badly needed. 


All mortgages issued under this Act are paid 
off in installments, so that with every interest 
payment there is paid an installment of the 
principal, and when the last interest payment 
is made the mortgage is extinguished. Each 
mortgage grows smaller year by year and the 
security is to that extent rendered greater. The 


federal Emlean 
eYelatit 





standard form of mortgage now prevailing runs for thirty-five years, and 
the first effect of the taking out of a mortgage in the Federal Farm Loan 
System is to put the farmer in easier circumstances so as to enable him 
to extend his operations, become a greater producer, buy more machin- 
ery, intensify his farming, supply himself with livestock, and otherwise 
take a stronger financial position. He becomes a better customer of the 
bank, of the store, and of the manufacturer. 


Money is loaned under this system only for certain specific purposes, all 
connected with the development of agriculture. Land owners who rent 
their farms out cannot borrow under the Act. The financial pressure of 
the system is exerted always in the direction of strengthening the posi- 
tion of the actual farmer as against the landlord. Loans may be made 
for the following purposes and for no other: 


To provide for the purchase of land for agricultural uses. 

To provide |for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers and live- 
stock. 

To provide buildings and for the improvement of farm lands. 

To liquidate certain outstanding indebtedness of the farmer. 


Such operationsas the provision of necessary buildings, machinery, seeds, 
clearing, tiling, draining, fencing, etc., are carried on by farmers borrow- 
ing under this system on a large scale, and always with increased farm 
efficiency in view. The farmer who has financed himself through a Fed- 
eral Farm Loan mortgage is at once relieved of anxiety as to the falling 
due of his mortgage. He knows exactly what he can do for thirty-five 
years in the future. The interest rate to him at present is five and one 
half per cent per annum, plus a one per cent amortization charge, so 
that by the payment of six and one-half per cent per annum his loan is 
extinguished in thirty-five years. 


Lack of capital and lack of skilled, reliable labor are the two greatest 
drawbacks to agricultural progress. Federal Farm Loan Bonds are do- 
ing their part to remove both these obstacles. With sufficient capital, 
labor-saving machinery and up-to date equipment, will come a great in- 
crease in the farmers’ productive power. 


Whatever increases the earning power of the 
farmers of your community directly contributes 
to your own prosperity. The Federal Farm 
Loan System then is your affair as it is that 
of every American citizen. Put your shoulder 
to the wheel and start the sale of Farm Loan 
Bonds in your community. Buy as many your- 
self as you can afford and talk them to your 
friends and neighbors. 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds are printed in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in Washing- 
ton, and have the same protection against 

‘ counterfeiting that is enjoyed by the currency 
in your pocketbook. 


In the language of the Farm Loan Act, Federal 
Farm Loan Bonds “shall be a lawful invest- 
ment for all fiduciary and trust funds and 
may be accepted as security for all public de- 
posits.” You can offer your banker no better 
collateral. 


You can buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds at 101 and accrued interest. Order through any bank, 
trust company, broker or express agent, or write to any one of the twelve Federal Land Banks: 


Springfield, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Columbia, S. C. 


Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


The Publishers of Forbes Magazine 


Houston, Texas 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Spokane, Wash. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Wichita, Kans. 


or address: 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











